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Albert Riemenschneider 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR ORGANISTS 


‘epiten 


Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of 
Music, Berea, Ohio—Six Weeks, June 
22 to July 31, 1925. Private In- 
struction and 12 Master Class Sessions. 
Specialty (in Class sessions) of the 
traditional interpretation of Ch. M. 
Widor’s 10 Symphonies and_ the 
Chorals of the Liturgical Year by 
Bach. For Bulletin and Information, 
address Emily Stretch, Sec’y, Berea, 
Ohio. 
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O OTHER factor of education and individual development compares with the 
influence of the public press. We have our pulpits and our rostrums, which reach 
NW some of the people some of the time. We have our schools and our colleges for 
our tender and pliable years. But the public press reaches all of the people all the time 
and at a period when mature minds are ripe for the acceptance of mature principles. ‘The 
magazines and periodicals constitute the essence of the educational factor of the public 
press. Stripped of news and other sensational matter, the magazine and technical periodi- 
cal finds its success in the desire of the people for individual progress —H. M. SwWETLAND 
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MARCEL DUPRE PLAYING BACH 


in the Paris Conservatory at the instrument upon which he first played the 
complete organ works of Bach from memory 
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Editorial Reflections 


Everybody Has -- PRESUMABLY he = 
What of It? has never heard of (pg) -) 4) 

the tempos advocat- (i> 
ed by Dr. Schweitzer, says a correspon- 
dent in resenting the remarks of a writer 
in these pages. The writer had criticized 
Bach’s A minor as one of the uninterest- 


























ing things of literature. That-was the sec- 
ond offense. I presume every learned pro- 
fessional organist has heard of Dr. 
Schweitzer and his tempos and every- 
thing else that authority ever wrote about 
Bach. Dr. Schweitzer is an authority 
on Bach—so far as any man can be an 
authority on anything. But personally 
I’m entirely tired of authorities on this 
and that and the other thing. Since 
Bossi came to America I very much 
prefer inspirations. And I doubt if Dr. 
Schweitzer ever had any other inspira- 
tion in respect to Bach than the inspira- 
tion to study him technically and write 
about him profusely. His writings every 
master of organ appreciates. 

But when any man, grown past the 
student age, looks for authority instead 
of inspiration, I believe he is on the wrong 
road. I could, were my readers not al- 
ready satiated with sermons, give a long 


discourse on the theme that every great 
achievement, every great composer, every 
great artist, every great scientist, has 
been and is the result not of authority but 
of inspiration—and in many shocking in- 
stances, of the disdain of authority. 

Scholasticism is all right, it is fine, 
commendable. Let every aspiring profes- 
sional attain the mightiest degree of 
scholasticism of which his intellect is 
capable. But, once beyond the walls of 
the conservatory and into the fields of 
actual practise, let us hope he will aban- 
don scholasticism and strive for indivi- 
duality. I have yet to see any great artist 
in any field attain anything of merit so 
long as he followed authority and prece- 
dent. Authority and precedent lead 
round in a circle and get nowhere. 

If tradition and the authority of prece- 
dent and eminence ever worked wonders 
in any countries they had their prime 
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chance in the organ world of France. To- 
day France is building the most anti- 
quated organs in the world. Today 
French organists are the poorest paid in 
the world—excepting when American 
students go across for lessons. Church 
salaries in France are a farce. They hard- 
ly exist. Widor in America could get 
ten thousand from any of a hundred 
churches, and Vierne, Dupre, Bonnet, and 
a half dozen others could do the same. 
The French organist has followed the 
authority of his illustrious predecessors— 
and is going round the same circle they 
originally created. 

For these rather free columns are se- 
lected not men and women who are wor- 
shippers of tradition but creators of pre- 
cedent and creatures of imagination. I’d 
rather have one dare-devil on the staff of 
co-workers than a dozen Schweitzers. I 
can predict to a t what Dr. Schweitzer 
would write. I couldn’t predict even the 
first line of what an independent thinker, 
controlled by his own imagination, might 
write. I wouldn’t want to. Life is mon- 
otonous enough for an Editor anyway. 

So I beg my readers to uphold not tra- 
dition but imagination. I beg them not 
to be mirrors or photographs or satellites, 
but to be themselves and nobody else, to 
fear no man’s views or words, but so in- 
tensely to think for themselves that what 
other men may say or do shall have little 


weight with them. 


oo 7 ~ ae 


The People - - PEOPLE do _ not 
Not We Ourselves want poor stuff if 

they can get better, 
continues our correspondent. Exactly. 
Who is to be the judge of that better? We 
sometimes confuse the public with the or- 
gan profession. Certainly the profession- 
al organist wants the highest type of 
technical music he can find, whether or 
not there be inspiration in it. The divid- 
ing line follows inspiration. If the pub- 
lic can find inspiration, it can take any- 
thing, and the better it is technically, the 
better will it live with the public. But 
bury its inspiration beneath a mass of 
technic, where the public cannot find it, 
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and we have no public; only the profes- 
sion will stay to listen—and they won’t 
be there in the first place if we charge 
admission. The public will pay for or- 
gan music; the profession will not. Then 
which of the two, I ask, really likes or- 
gan music best? 

Has the dollar any professional or 
moral value? Has it any soul of its own? 
I believe it has. I believe its soul is a 
most faithful guide-post. Not being an 
agnostic or an atheist or any other thing 
quite as foolish as that, I believe that if 
any great system comes into being and 
stays there by common acceptance of all 
men, it must have some merit behind it, 
and since the dollar has come into being 
as the one and only criterion of all merit 
of every sort under the sun I accept it 
as the soul of merit. Whether a man be 
rich or poor, his dollars stay by him until 
his real heart is reached—and then they 
fly with alacrity to the man who has 
reached it. If then one group of super- 
speed professionals has found the way to 
the publie’s storehouse of gold it is self- 
evident to me that it has found that way 
as a secondary consequence of its first 
having found the way to the public’s 
heart. Public ministry, that’s all. 

The Senate, at the present :noment, is 
frightfully disgusted with life. Think- 
ing men have long held it in disdain for 
its silly prattle, a condition to which the 
Senators themselves have grown accus- 
tomed; but the new Vice-President be- 
lieves that the Senate should serve the 
country in other ways than raising sal- 
aries of Senators, and the President him- 
self, backed by an actual election of good 
Americans, has grown bold enough to tell 
these children to mind their own busi- 
ness, himself intending to do the same. 
All of which is a ghastly disregard of 
Senatorial authority—than which there is 
no greater in all the world, nor in heaven 
above. 


Mr. Charles Chaplin has one way in 
which he can minister to a great need of 
the public; as a college professor he would 
be rather dangerous, according to our 
present system. But mankind is tired to 
death with its eight-hour grind and eight- 
hour sleep, and wants something soothing 
and exhilirating for its eight-hour recre- 
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ation: Mr. Chaplin comes in right here. 
who is to say that the pleasure and ease 
from strain, resulting from a sixty-min- 
ute comedy, is not a very great public 
ministry ? 

What of the organ recital? One of our 
official representatives upset a small hor- 
net’s nest when he found fault with the 
entertainment values of a local recital, 
calling loudly for less erudition and more 
imagination, less education and more de- 
lightfulness. Are we not condemning 
ourselves more than the public condemns 
us? To every one organist who pays 
money to hear, and therefore places a 
value upon, an organ recital, there are 
hundreds of the public who pay; if the 
public still pays to hear some of us when 
we ourselves do not consider it worth the 
money, is it not correct to conclude that 
the most faithful estimate of values in an 
organ recital are likely to come not from 
the profession but from the public, and 
that we are safer when we take as a stand- 
ard the programs of the men who do draw 
the paying crowds and not those who 
don’t—providing we are sufficiently clear- 
thinking to eliminate all the side attrac- 
tions that sometimes fill recital halls? The 
side attractions are novelty, foreignism, 
the unusual, the spectacular, the famous 
—to which little deities we of the organ 
profession are the very first to bow and 
the makers of the profoundest bows, so 
we may not throw stones at a public do- 
ing the same. 
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If Dr. Schweitzer were an American, 
he wouldn’t have one chance in ten thou- 
sand of being accepted here as a Bach 
authority. Mr. Archer Gibson knows a 
great deal more about the real soul of 
Bach than a half-dozen Schweitzers—and 
my readers will remember, for the sake 
of fair play, that these columns are the 
only ones in American music journalism 
that have yet taken the trouble to give 
the very noble spirited and generous Dr. 
Schweitzer any of the genuine affection 
he so conspicuously merits from all who 
love humanity and admire a man’s great- 
ness of heart. Infinitely better is it to 
have ground out by the thousand Bach 
programs played with a knowledge of all 
that Dr. Schweitzer has given us, than to 
have them thrust upon us without that or 
any oher knowledge. But infinitely bet- 
ter than that, is the playing of Bach in 
the spirit of imaginative beauty. 

Who but an undertaker ever wants to 
hear Bach at the old German tempos pre- 
destined by old German organs? Might 
just as well run the Twentieth Century 
Limited at the pace of the old London 
Stage Coach—for the analagous reason 
that tradition has set the pace. 

After all, it matters little what our cor- 
respondent thinks or what I think. The 
great thing is to think. So far as I know, 
there is only one substitute for thinking; 


tradition. 














New York Choirmasters at the Bar 


Weighed in the Balance and Found Very Much Wanting 
in the Important Details of Choir Music 


By A DISINTERESTED JUDGE 


Tee HAVE often wondered 
M4 very much if the average 
church-goer, who sits 
M back in his seat of a Sun- 
day in his own or an- 
other church, and re- 
N flects vastly concerning 
fj the abilities—or it may 
Meweeekees be lack of abilities—of 
sie wiaiee) the choir to which he is 
listening; and which we shall presume to 
be a choir of men and boys, ever gives 
much thought to the tremendous difficul- 
ties attending the training of young boys 
to sing acceptably compositions which to 
them represent at best but a ‘‘tune.”’ 

The man who is a choirmaster or an or- 
ganist or both—and he is both very sel- 
dom indeed—might very properly be ex- 
pected to be the logical person to write re- 
garding the difficulties of choirboy train- 
ing; but the initiated know full well that 
in New York City there are perhaps on- 
ly three choirmasters who are good organ- 
ists, and but one or two good organists 
who are good choirmasters. 

To put it plainly, New York, to which 
the aspiring musician and the perspiring 
choirmaster hopes ultimately to come, has 
a great number of churches; a fair per- 
centage of these are Episcopal churches, 
and most of these have boy choirs. Four 
of these churches boast schools for the 
choristers, the rest depend on the Sun- 
day and day Schools for their supply of 
choir boys. In comparison to most of the 
churches of other cities and country 
towns there is more money at the dispo- 
sal of the choirmaster of the average New 
York church than there is anywhere else 
in the world. 

And yet, New York City, strange to 
say, boasts the two best choirs of men 
and boys in the whole world perhaps and, 
too, boasts as unimpressive choirs as can 





be heard any where. This is a strong 
statement and no doubt it may excite some 
attention at the hands of choirmasters 
and organists who may labor under the 
impression that their particular choirs 
are hinted at. But it is high time some- 
thing definite be done to guarantee that 
the music rendered by professional church 
choirs, be they choirs of men and boys, 
or choirs of men and women, shall be of 
a high standard. 

There is one contributory cause to the 
general badness of church choirs—and I 
am referring particularly to boy-and-men 
organizations throughout this article— 
and that is the lack of training in vocal 
technic of the men who are choirmasters. 
There is one other contributory cause and 
that is the engagement of men for choir- 
masters who are essentially organists and 
who do not care a rap—or know—how 
their choir sounds. 

How can a choir of little boys coming 
to choir rehearsal two or three times a 
week expect to learn anything from a 
man who has not made a study of boy- 
tone production? The plain fact of the 
matter is that the boys sit for an hour, 
work their way like parrots through a 
composition, with an utter disregard 
for shading, enunciation, breathing and 
everything else that really counts in sing- 
ing, and then are released until Sunday 
when they shatter the atmosphere with 
their attempts to make sounds like unto 
music. 

All this, to say nothing of the average 
little boy being quite unable to grasp the 
significance of fine compositions or the 
reasons for a treatment other than he 
would accord his reading lesson in school. 

Let the reader who is familiar with 
Brahms or Mozart or any accepted,com- » 
poser of eccelsiastical work conjure Tom- 
my Jones appreciating the niceties and 
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requirments of ‘“‘How Lovety is THY 
DwWELLING,’’ or ‘‘O Gop WHEN THov ApP- 
PEAREST,” or Elgar’s lovely flowing 
thoughts. It simply cannot be done. And 
yet the more poorly trained the choir, the 
more ambitious the program, which the 
choirmaster selects. 

The choirmaster in this instance is of 
course first and last an organist; he is 
sure only of his instrumental fitness; the 
mere fact that his choir dosen’t know 
what they do as he performs his part at 
the organ, worries him not in the least. 

So, when one has a fleeting thought 
that perhaps the choirmaster is the one to 
write about boychoirs, there must be 
said, against such an opinion, that the 
choirmaster is normally a fine organist 
and knows nothing of voices, or in the 
very rare exception, a fine trainer of 
choirs and a perfectly terrible organist. 

As an old English Cathedral chorister 
and a singer for many years, I feel that 
perhaps the lay man’s opinion, almost 
never expressed in print for fear of hurt- 
ing the feelings of the musician, should 
be allotted some serious consideration. 

Thus far I have dealt with the choir- 
master who knows nothing of the require- 
ments of choirmastering, and whose choir, 
a paid organization, is scarcely worth the 
name, but who personally derives much 
joy from his own organ playing. Whether 
or not this type of choirmaster, has a 
chorister’s school makes but little vocal 
difference in results. 

Then there is the choirmaster who actu- 
ally does know all about the choir, all 
about the men’s voices, and the secrets of 
teaching boys to sing, but who, alas, can- 
not play the organ. Oft—times he per- 
sists in trying to play—and fearful to 
hear are some of -the effcets he creates. 
But generally he is a man of some sense 
and he chooses to let his choir sing un- 
accompanied music. : 

The organist of this sort has one re- 
deeming feature: he generally has a nice 
sounding choir, and any person with true 
ears knows that unaccompanied music 


under certain conditions invariably 
sounds well even if the voices are not so 
good. 


However, let us come to a consideration 
of the expert musician who not alone can 
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play his organ magnificently, but who can 
train his choir equally well. Such a man 
is a rarety indeed; I know one—one of 
the youngest organists and choirmasters 
in the city of New York, but a man with 
great experience and now holding an 
eminent position. 

If anyone were to ask Mr. Ernest Mit- 
chell at Grace Church how he comes to 
play his organ so well and still produce 
what is sometimes spoken of as ‘‘the 
finest choir of men and boys in the coun- 
try,’’ he would very possibly answer with 
one word, Work. In making that answer 
he tells at once just why there are so 
many choirs that should be good—and 
are anything else. 

Mr. Mitchell has men with fine voices 
and he has a choir school and can conse- 
quently select his own boys; but that is 
not the whole story; there are other 
churches where choir schools are main- 
tained—and sometimes it is quite inered- 
ible to believe, as one listens, that thou- 
sands of dollars annually are spent to 
maintain so woefully inefficient an or- 
ganization. 

The secret lies in ability. Mr. Mitchell. 
knows how to teach singing. ) 
choirboy, he developed under America’s 
greatest vocal teachers and musicians, 
and he perfected his organ work under 
Vierne, the mentor of Dupre, Courboin 
et al. And all his own fine training is 
reflected in the work of his choir. 

His boys have a clear, flutelike, and 
brilliant tone. Their enunciation is bell- 
like. He trains them in the secrets of 
breath control, the open throat, the re- 
laxed jaw, the thousand and one things 
that make up the fine choir of boys; and 
the result is that these youngsters sing 
like one boy, with the same sound, breathe 
as one, and make a uniform and beauti- 
ful example of what a set of choir boys 
actually should sing like. : 

There is no hoot, scoop and whoop here, 
as there is in other choirs. No humping 
of shoulders for attacks, no yowling on 
high notes; instead the church-goer can 
sit back and listen to well trained boys 
sing like artists—a result of the training 
of a man who is not only a great organist 
but a gifted choirmaster. 

Now why should not every church in 
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New York City have a fine choir? The 
churches spend a lot of money—and the 
results are far short of satisfactory. 
What reason can be provided for such a 
condition? In the commercial world if 
a man cannot produce results he makes 
way for the man who can, but churches 
pay salaries to men who should be teach- 
ers instead; and to men who are merely 
trading on reputations as composers. 
Many as organists are getting away with 
murder as choirmasters. Place what 
importance you like on the postlude or 
the prelude, the fact remains that one half 
the congregation never hears either—but 
the entire congregation does hear the Te 
Deum, the Magnificat, and the regular 
Anthems. 

That the gentleman at the console can 
play a magnificent prelude is no excuse 
for the fact that his choir sings abomin- 
ably, that his boys hoot, and slur, and 
‘‘tip-toe’’ up to high notes, and that his 
basses and tenors growl and gargle their 
way through the music without much re- 
gard to the feelings of the unfortunate 
congregation. 

One might think from this that almost 
all the choirs of men and boys in the City 
were below par. To be frank, brutally 
frank, I think they are. There are two 
good Episcopal choirs in the whole of the 
City of New York and any musician with 
analytical powers will agree in this con- 
tention. There is no need to name them. 

In one church in mid-Manhattan one 
hears a choir of fifty boys and half a 
dozen men accompanied by a perfectly 
atrocious organ sing as if they were 
swallowing their teeth; in another, where 
the director gets a big salary, one has to 
strain one’s ear to hear anything from a 
large choir so busy singing under their 
breath that everything sounds as if all 
the singers have laryngitis. 

In one beautiful church with a mag- 
nificent music appropriation and a fa- 
mous organist, one indeed hears fine 
organ playing—but from the choir, per- 
rectly atrocious sounds, with a little of 
everything that is unvocal on the part of 
the boys—breathy, scoopy, hooty, with no 
high notes worthy the name. 
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Take a northern church with another 
noted and truly fine player; organ music, 
yes—but what could the congregation 
have done to deserve such vile singing? 
Then here in mid-Manhattan again is bad 
organ playing, unrhythmic and not even 
accurate as to notes, accompanied by choir 
work that is merely an unintelligible hoo, 
hoo, hoo from beginning to end. In 
another we hear an unintelligible moo 
sound that is breathy and jerky—I won- 
der how many of my readers have ever 
heard this organization do a big French 
composition. One of our famous churches 
has, instead of the good music it pays for, 
a choir of boys that sing as though they 
didn’t know anything tonally. 


Nor can choirmasters raise the de- 
fensive tale about no choir schools; men 
have made themselves famous as choir- 
masters without the aid of a choir school, 
and there are choir schools that turn out 
choirs that are anything but an endorse- 
ment of the choir school method. No, the 
trouble is with the choirmasters and 
organists—too busy to pay any attention 
to the choir, and with too much interest 
in themselves and their organs. And in 
one instance there is an organist who has 
had the audacity to pose as a teacher of 
other choirmasters, when to hear his own 
choir would scare the average intelligent 
man off forever from boychoirs. 


But why should this be so in New York 
City? We can sympathize with any 
church that pays good money for its 
music when the choirmaster, refraining 
from simple things in which his choir 
would sound well, insists on putting on 
tremendously difficult compositions for 
the sake of looks and his own presumed 
professional standing. It is an everlast- 
ing problem to me to hear a choir that 
should confine its activities to hymns, 
burst forth into a hideous performance 
of a thousand and one numbers which 
properly belong only to highly trained 
choirs. 

Nothing can sound as vile as boys sing- 
ing badly. New York is full of bad 
sounding boychoirs, It is high time 
something be done to remedy it. 
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ohms § Dickinson and built by 
@ the M. P. Moller factory 
7 for Temple Beth-El of 
New York City, the 
a largest Jewish Temple in 
Maedese the world. It isa mag- 

ewes) nificent instrument, . as 
has been abundantly testified by Dr. 
Dickinson, the father of it, and other and 
disinterested men of similarly high stand- 
ing as judges of organ tone and 
mechanism. 

Temple Beth-El is located at 76th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Its rather vast auditorium has the dis- 
tinction of two galleries in the rear, one 
above the other. The organ and choir 
are located in the front, one floor above 
the pulpit, behind an imposing row of 
columns. Just back of the columns have 
been hung black draperies so that the con- 
gregation sees but nothingness behind the 
pillars, the music coming from sources in- 
visible. A charming effectiveness is the 
result; the draperies and the idea for 
them were the product of the artistic 
imagination of Mrs. Dickinson, invalu- 
able coworker with Dr. Dickinson in all 
his many activities. 

The Great is entirely enclosed, save 
Diapasons. An array of six crescendo 
pedals is there to confuse the player— 
until he remembers that Dr. Dickinson 
has held to one element of standardiza- 
tion that merits universal adoption, 
namely so placing the pedal for the Swell 
Organ Crescendo that the foot can slip 
easily through the opening between the 
black keys E-flat and F-sharp and glide, 
thus comfortably directed, upon the Swell 
Crescendo and immediately to the right 
is the Solo Crescendo, while to the left is 
the Choir, with the Great to its left. Thus 
three of the most commonly used Cres- 
cendos are easily found without looking. 

The Register Crescendo is equipped 
with Dr. Dickinson’s own convenient de- 
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vice of eight Crescendo Stations, which 
stop the Crescendo at any point of the 
eight, the last piston pressed automati- 
cally releasing the one in action at the 
moment. Pedal stops are controllable by 
the manual pistons at the player’s option, 
with on-and-offs controlling the option. 
Dr. Dickinson’s other delightful device of 
Crescendo Selectives was not used in this 
instrument. 

The stop-knob console was chosen by 
Dr. Dickinson. His Echo was duplexed 
for Choir and Solo, with an Echo Pedal 
register for proper pedal tone. A metal 
bar separates the Register Crescendo 
pedal from the others. A pedal clavier 
that looks and acts very much like the 
supreme Audsley-Willis clavier has been 
supplied. The wind supply is adequate, 
without a sign of a flutter anywhere. The 
action is almost perfectly noiseless, even 
including the crescendo-shutter mecha- 
nisms. The Crescendo Coupler has been 
included, but in still imperfect form, as 
all crescendo pedals must be in the wide- 
open position before the coupler becomes 
effective. 

Dr. Dickinson has taken his usual good 
eare of the mechanical end of the instru- 
ment, not only in equipping the console 
with the many modern devices that make 
modern 0!;,an playing alone possible, but 
also in seeing to it that the action is silent 
enough to allow pianissimo playing. 

Many prominent organists have heard 
and tried Temple Beth-El organ and 
there is a surprising chorus of praise as 
the result. The Moller Factory tried its 
hardest to please two of our most sensi- 
tive organistic ears, and has not merely 
pleased but delighted. I do not remember 
having talked with any organists who 
give unqualified endorsement to Dr. 
Dickinson’s_ specifications—nor to any 
other unless they themselves were in- 
ventor, author, owner and originator— 
nor have I talked with any who contested 
this instrument’s position as one of the 
finest organs of the world. Rather strong 
statement, certainly, but it is made on 
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better than personal authority. The 
builders have achieved nobly and un- 
stinted praise has rewarded their efforts, 
as rightly it should. 

The Console was made and all acces- 
sories placed according to the plans of 
Dr. Dickinson. The Left Jamb: Pedal to 
Echo-Solo duplexed stops in horizontal 
the left and Swell to the right, with the 
row at the bottom of the Jamb and the 
provided-for Strings above them. Right 
Jamb: Choir, Great, and Solo, with Echo- 
Choir duplexed stops at the bottom. 
Couplers: to Pedal, 8’ first and 4’ to their 
right; 8’ to manuals; 16’ ard 4’ to manu- 
als. Left of the couplers is the Indicator 
showing to which manual the String Or- 
gan has been coupled. To the right of the 
couplers is the perpendicular Register 
Crescendo indicator which moves upward 
along a row of eight Crescendo Stations— 
pistons which stop the crescendo at their 
position when pressed. In the left Key 
Cheeks: ‘‘Unison Offs;’’ in the right of 
Solo: triplicate pistons giving Solo, Echo, 
or both; in the right of Great: Harp 
dampers on or off; Choir: triplicate 
pistons giving Choir, Echo, or Both. 
Under the right of each manual are on- 
and-offs for the String Organ, and to 
their left are on-and-offs Pedal stops to 
manual pistons. Each manual has a set of 
8 adjustable pistons; and to their left un- 
der the Solo are 3 for Echo; left under 
Swell is the Full Cancel; left under the 
Great are 5 full organ; left under the 
Choir are 3 Echo; above Solo are 6 for 
full organ. Dr. Dickinson has hidden the 
Combination Adjuster so that visitors to 
the organ shall not interfere with the 
pistons. Left of the Crescendo are 8 
Pedal Pistons; right are the Great, Swell, 
and Choir to Pedal reversibles, and Full 
Organ (which usually masquerades un- 
der the ill-fitting name of Sforzando; a 
genuine Sforzando Pedal has yet to be 
built in piston form, though a careful or- 
ganist can use his Register Crescendo as 
such, especially when equipped with 
Crescendo Stations). Crescendos, left to 
right: String, Great, Choir, Swell, Solo, 
and Register—which accommodates the 
standardized position for the Swell Cres- 
cendo directly in the opening between E- 
flat and F-sharp, and enables the organist 
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thus to command without looking the 
Swell, Choir, and Solo Crescendos with 
the minimum of time in reaching any of 
them in the dark. 

Turning now to the organs proper, 
and taking the Pedal Organ first. Much 
borrowing has been used, and I challenge 
any musician to detect from a playing of 
the instrument where the borrowing is; 
and I challenge even an experienced or- 
ganist to detect any weakness in the 
Pedal Organ. Yet the borrowing of 17 of 
the 23 Pedal stops saved a tremendous 
sum of money which Dr. Dickinson used 
for better purposes. Present tendency is 
for more String representation in the 
Pedal than Beth-El specification shows; 
one 16’ and one 8’ String are not many 
among 23 Pedal stops. 

The Great presents many fine ideas, 
chief among which are the off-unison 
ranks playable separately at the organ- 
ist’s option; the backbone of the Great is 
represented by the few sterling registers, 
upon which innumerable borrows are 
thrown to color and enrich. The variety 
of Flutes available on the Great make it 
a delightful section to play with, when 
in fanciful mood. Mix these liberally 
with the off-unisons, and the possibilities 
are limitless. 

The nine ranks of 8’ Strings make the 
Swell the most useful division in the in- 
strument; the Flute Mixture is doubly 
important against the String background, 
and the few Reeds enrich the ensemble 
without seriously disturbing the String 
quality of the whole. Altogether it is a 
fine Swell Organ for church or concert 
use—some day theaters may be able to 
afford such Swell Organs. The 16’ Flute 
tone for the Swell’s only 16’ labial may be 
open to question; 16’ Strings are proving 
their worth more and more as specifica- 
tions go on. 

The Choir is a music-lover’s delight; 
beautiful Flutes, rich Reeds, 16’ String - 
tone, a Harp, a quiet Mixture—what 
more could we want ? 

Similarly are the Solo and Echo and 
String Ancillary organs planned for 
tonal beauty ; Diapasons have been large- 
Iv excluded from these and from the 
Choir also, with the aim very evidently 
that of musical beauty, not theoretical 
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New York, N. Y.: TempLe Beru-Eu 
Builder: M. P. Mouter Inc. 
Specifications by 

Dr. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Erected and finished by Mr. FIscHER 


Voices Rx’s Stops Bor’s PIPES 


PED. : 6. 6. 23. 17. 262. 
Gr.: 14. 17. 33. 18. 1109. 
Sw.: 23. 29. 25. 2. 2081. 
CH.: 24. 30. 33. 7. 2300. 
So.: 10. 10. 24 #14. 754. 
St.: 10. 14. 10. — 926. 
Torti: 87. 106. 148. 58. 7422. 
Voices indicates actual pipe-tone, 
whether by one or more ranks of 
pipes; 
Ranks indicates actual number of 
pipe ranks; 
Srops includes voices, all borrows, and 
percussion ; 


Borrows includes extensions, duplex- 
ings, ete. etc. where full and inde- 
pendent ranks of pipes are not 
available. 

Readers are referred to page 420 of 
the July 1924 issue of THE AMERI- 
can OreGanist for a full statement 
of the principles governing speci- 
fications offered for space in these 
pages. 

PEDAL: V 6.R 6.58 23. B17. P 252. 


1 32 Bourdon No. 7 
2... Resultant Nos. 4 and 7 
316 DIAPASON—44 
4... DIAPASON—32 
5. Diapason No. 24-G 
Bis Contra VIOLE No. 79-C 
‘ BOURDON (large)—68 
8. StoprpeD FiLutTEe No. 37-G 
9. Bourbon No. 54-S 
10 8 Octave No. 3 
11 ..  VzroLa pA Gama No. 60-S 
12 .. Bourdon No. 7 
13...  Gepeckt No. 65-S 
14 4’ Bourdon No. 7 
15 32 BOMBARDE—32 
1616 TROMBONE—44 
17... Tusa No. 114-L 
18. PosaunE No. 74-S 
19... Eneuisu Horn No. 96-C 
20 8 =Tromba No. 16 
4 ae Tuba No. 114-L 
22 4 #&£2Clarion No. 114-L 
Ecuo PEDAL: 
23 16 BOURDON—32 
GREAT: 


V 14.R17.S 33. B 18. P 1109. 
2416 *DIAPASON—61 
25 .. Bourdon No. 37 


26 8 *DIAPASON FIRST—61 
27 .. *DIAPASON SECOND—61 
28 .. Drarason No. 80-C 

<2 | STENTORPHONE No. 109-L 
30... GEMSHORN—73 

31 .. Dutctana No. 81-C 

32... VIOLONCELLO No. 82-C 
33... Crtto CELESTE No. 83-C 
oe GROSSFLOTE No. 85-C 

SO s. PHILOMELA No. 110-L 
36... DOPPLEFLOTE—73 

37 .. STOPPED FLUTE—97 
38 .. Concert FLuTE No. 86-C 
39 8 Ftvte Cetrstr No. 87-C 
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40 4 OCTAVE—61 
41... FLUTE HARMONIQUE-73 
42. Stopped Flute No. 37 


43 224 TWELFTH—61 
44 2 FIFTEENTH—61 
45 135 LARIGOT—61 
46 114 TIERCE—61 
47 11, SEPTIEME—61 
V Mixture Nos. 43 to 47 


481V. MIXTURE—244 
15-17-19-22 (Break on F) 
49 16 Tuba No. 114-L 
50 8 Tusa No. 114-L 
Si .. TRUMPET No. 115-L 
52 .. Corno D’Amour No. 120-L 
53 4 Tuba No. 114-L 
A 8 Harp No. D 
B.. CHIMES-—-25 
C 4 Celeste No. D 
*Unenclosed 
SWELL: 


V 23. R 29. S 25. B 2. P 2081. 


5416 BOURDON—73 
55 8 DIAPASON FIRST—73 
56 .. DIAPASON SECOND—73 
57... VIOLIN DIAPASON—73 
58 ... GROSSE GAMBA—73 
59 .. GROSSE GAMBA 
CELESTE—73 
60 .. VIOLA da GAMBA—73 
61... VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE— 
73 
62... VIOLE CELESTE 
(2 Rks.)—134 
63... SALICIONAL—73 
64... MUTED VIOL 
(2 Rks.)—134 
65... GEDECKT—73 
66... MELODIA—73 
67 4 OCTAVE—73 
68 .. Salicional No. 63 


69... HOHL FLUTE—73 
70... FLAUTO TRAVERSO—73 
71 2 


FLAUTINO—61 
7211l. DOLCE CORNET—219 
12-15-17 (Break on C) 
7311l. FLUTE MIXTURE—219 
15-17-19 (Break on C) 
7416 POSAUNE—73 
75 8 CORNOPEAN—73 
76... OBOE—73 
77... VOX HUMANA—73 
78 4 CORNOPEAN No. 75 
CHOIR: 


V 24. R 30. S 33. B 7. P 2300. 


7916 CONTRA VIOLE—73 
80 8 DIAPASON—73 
Si .. DULCIANA—73 
Be cs VIOLONCELLO—73 
83 8 CELLO CELESTE—73 
84 .. UNDA MARIS 

(2 Rks.)—134 
GS .. GROSSFLOTE—73 
86 .. CONCERT FLUTE—73 
C= FLUTE CELESTE—73 
So .. QUINTADENA—73 
89 4 FLAUTO D’AMORE—73 
90 Flute No. ? y 


91 2% NAZARD—61 
92 2  PICCOLO—61 
93 V. 


DULCIANA MIXTURE— 
365 

12-15-17-19-22 

Seales 72, 75, 77, 79, 82. 
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94 16 English Horn No. 96 
95 8 Frencu Trumpet No. 116-L 
96 .. ENGLISH HORN—85 
97 .. Frencu Horn No. 118-L 
98... CLARINET—73 
99 .. OnrcHEsTRAL Oxor No. 119-L 
100 4 English Horn No. 96 
D 8 HARP—61 
E 4 Harp No. D 
Ecxo Division : 
10116 LIEBLICHGEDECKT—%B 
102 8 VOX ANGELICA—73 
103... MUTED VIOLE—73 
104... ECHO FLUTE—73 
105... CHIMNEY FLUTE—73 
106 III. SOLO MIXTURE 
(Gemshorn )—219 
107 8 COR ANGLAIS—73 
108... VOX HUMANA—73 
F CHIMES—25 
SOLO: V 10. R 10. S 24. B 14. P 754. 
109 8 STENTORPHONE 
(Large )—73 
110 ... PHILOMELA—73 
111 4 FLUTE HARMONIQUE 
(Large)—73 
112 16 Tuba No. 114 
113 .. EwnenisH Horn No. 96-C 
114 8 TUBA—97 
115... TRUMPET—73 
116... FRENCH TRUMPET—73 
117 .. English Horn No. 96-C 
118 ... FRENCH HORN—73 
119... ORCHESTRAL OBOE—73 
120 .. CORNO D’AMOUR—73 
121... MUSETTE—73 
122 4 Tuba No. 114 
123 English Horn No. 96-C 


Ecuo Division: 


124 16 LikBLicHGEDECKT No. 101-C 
125 8 Vox AnGetica No. 102-C 
126 .. Muvrtep VioteE No. 103-C 


127 8 
128 .. 


Ecuo Fiure No. 104-C 
CHIMNEY FLuTE No. 105-C 


12911T. Soro Mixture 
(Gemshorn) No. 106-C 

130 8 Cor AnGuais No. 107-C - 

131... Vox Humana No. 108-C 


G Cuimes No. F-C 


STRING ANCILLARY: 
V10.R 14.8 10. B-. P 926. 


132 8 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE-73 
133... VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
(sharp )—73 
134 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
(flat )—73 
135 VIOLA DA GAMBA—73 

136 VIOLA DA GAMBA 
(sharp )—73 

137 VIOLA DA GAMBA 
(flat) —73 

138 2% STRING TWELFTH—61 


139 2 STRING FIFTEENTH--61 

140 V. DOLCE STRING 
MIXTURE—305 

141 8 VOX HUMANA—61 


COUPLERS: 

Pepat GREAT SWELL CHorr Soo 
4 SCL GSCL S_ SC SCL 
8 GSCL GSCL SL SCL GSCL 
16 GSCL S_ SC SCL 
DeEaGAN Harp and Chimes 
Kinetic 25 h.p. blower 
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Diapasoned organ building. After all, 
the tone of the dry Diapason is beautiful 
only in contrast with the richness and 
color of the other voices; put a Diapason 
on every division and there is just that 
much dry wood to carry along. Dr. Dick- 
inson’s Great and Swell Diapasons are 
quite sufficient for the full organ, as every 
hearer agrees. 

Tone quality is an elusive thing that 
cannot well be captive to words; however 
Temple Beth-El organ marks so much of 
an advance tonally that something needs 
to be said about it, both for the sake of 
the designer who conceived the tonal en- 
sembles and the builder who succeeded 
in bringing them to actuality. 

There is brilliance and bigness, without 
breathiness, without vulgarity; the tone 
is too big for a small auditorium, and 
might be questionably big for a Christian 
church of even the large proportions of 
Temple Beth-El; but for the Temple ser- 
vices, so different from the Christian, 
there is demanded a commanding bigness, 
an insistent leadership that only a big- 
voiced organ can supply. As a concert 
organ, therefore, it can rank among the 
finest of the world, because Dr. Dickinson 
has given it so satisfactory a specifica- 
tion, and because the builder has been 
able to give refinements of tone qualities 
and grandeur of ensembles without in- 
jury to either one of these prerequisites 
of the concert organ. 

As an accompanimental organ, giving 
illimitable pianissimo shadings of all 
varieties of tonal groups, Beth-El has a 
right to rank among the finest of the 
City; yet it has none of the harshness 
that some of our big organs have when 
vigorous power has been an essential of 
the voicing. 

A word of commendation needs to be 
said for the attitude and cooperation of 
Mr. L. Luberoff, eastern representative 
of the Builder, who conducted the nego- 
tiations. Mr. Luberoff realized one of his 
ambitions in the building of this instru- 
ment, in that he was privileged to work in 
close contact with a master critic of or- 
gans, tonally and mechanically; the con- 
sequence was that everything Dr. 
Dickinson wanted, Mr. Luberoff also 
wanted; there was no detail too small to 


receive specific attention. Here is an ex- 
ample of the truth that apparently only 
the modern organ builder has been able 
to grasp, namely that in completely satis- 
fying every artistic and mechanical 
requirement of a great organist, there 
lies the builder’s surest and most rapid 
path of progress—and Dr. Dickinson as 
a pace-setter is not sluggish. 

Organ building in America is advanc- 
ing with tremendous strides. Dr. Auds- 
ley’s statement of a few years ago, that 
no great tonal advance has been achieved 
by organ building in the past seventy 
years, seems to be just as true now as it 
was then; but to in a measure compensate 
for the need of a great tonal reform, a 
great tonal advance in organ building, we 
are having an infinite number of little de- 
tails of advancement, even tonal perfec- 
tions, the sum total of which, while in no 
sense constituting an improvement in or- 
gan design, do constitute a tremendous 
improvement in tonal details, and the 
great pity of it is that we, the players, 
seem to be entirely satisfied with these 
little details of marvelously beautiful 
tonal improvements which have made the 
stiff old organs of today so superior to 
the very same stiff old organs of a hun- 
dred years ago. The skeleton remains the 
same. We have merely added crescendo 
shutters and set about polishing and 
petting individual pipes. A marvelous 
job our builders have made of it, to be 
sure. But who shall be the first to lead 
the way with a great tonal advance in or- 
gan design, upon which to lavish all the 
wonderful little refinements of contempo- 
rary American organ builders’ arts ? 
This remains today the untouched field, 
the only one. 


Comments 
By CLARENCE DICKINSON 


SPECIAL features of the organ in 
Temple Beth-El are: 

1. The variety of Diapasons: ranging 
in scale from 36 to 44 they include the 
Great I. and II. (full) and Swell first, 
with big, round, full, typical Diapason 
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tune; the Stentorphone, with more 
‘“‘string’’ quality in the tone, very effec- 
tive for Cello or Horn solo: the Swell IL, 
tae Swell Violin Diapason and the Choir, 
which are fine accompanying stops for 
choir work; and the 16’ Diapason with a 
soft floating, indefinite, yet all pervading 
quality, excellent for background, or 
atmosphere. 

2. The Choir of Flutes: a beautiful and 
unusual combination of the Concert flute, 
Flute Celeste, Melodia, Gedeckt, Bour- 
don, Grossflote, to which may be added, 
when great body of tone is desired, the 
Doppelflote, Philomela, and a Gedeckt 
and Bourdon of 16’ with Travers Flute, 
Hohiflote, Harmonic Flute 4’, Gedeckt 4, 
T'lute d’Amore, and the Zauberflote which 
is taken from the Quintadena, a very 
charming and unique 4’ flute. 

3. In soft strings, the Muted Viole, 2- 
ranks (one of them sharp) the Dulciana, 
Unda Maris 2-ranks (one sharp, one 
flat), and the Dulciana mixture, 5-ranks, 
with or without the Viole 16’, produce an 
unusually rich, quiet effect, while the full 
string tone, enlisting also Viole 8’ and 4’ 
Viole d’Orchestre 2-ranks (one sharp) 
and the Great Gamba and Gamba Celeste, 
is very large and telling. 

4, The Reeds possess many and varying 
good qualities. The Swell has the usual 
four; the Choir has the Clarinet and the 
English Horn at 16’, and 8’, 4’; the Solo 
has a Large Trumpet, and French 
Trumpet, which is very clear and telling 
but so smooth in tone that it may be used 
as a solo stop; then there is the Corno 
d’Amore with a covered tone, besides the 
French Horn, Orchestral Oboe and Mu- 
sette, and the Ophicleide Tuba 8’,- and 
Clarion 4’. 

5. The Harmonics are well represented, 
a Twelfth, Nazard, Fifteenth, Flageole 2’, 
Piccolo 2’, Tierce, Larigot, Septieme and, 
in addition, two 3-rank Mixtures, one 4- 
rank, and one 5-rank. 

In planning the organ much thought 
was expended on the problem of having 
every quality of tone not only repre- 
sented but so placed at the player’s dis- 
posal as to be in the most useful form. 
The Solo Organ is essentially the Reed 
organ, with six Reeds of great power, and 
six of woodwind character. On the Great 
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the organist has at his disposal six 8 
Flutes, two 4° Flutes, and a 16’ Flute, 
with which one can call forth enough tone 
to make a proper antiphonal effect with 
which to answer a String or Reed Choir 
from Swell or Solo. 

These are the two tones characteristic 
of the Great with the Solo Reeds drawing 
there also but under different expression, 
so that the proper balance of tone may be 
obtained and so that the Reeds may be 
added as desired without tieing up the 
Solo Organ through coupling. The Swell 
is, of course, an organ complete in itself 
in every particular, but to enhance its 
value for effects of contrast it possesses 
the greatest body of strings, nine ranks. 

The Pedal Organ of twenty-five stops 
possesses loud and soft stops of every 
quality of tone and pitch from 32’ to 4, 
so that excellent balance of tone of the 
proper color is available; for example, 
there is the 16’ Bourdon, the small 16’ 
Bourdon in the Great box, and the 16 
Gedeckt in the Swell box. 

The manual action is of the grass- 
hopper spring variety, which has now 
proved itself so superior that organists 
should insist on it from all organ build- 
ers. A small organ should certainly have 
as good an action as a large one. 

The pedal keys are buffed everywhere 
for the rebound, so that quick staccato 
playing on the softest stops, as well as a 
rapid glissando, are possible and noise- 
less; another point we should all insist 
upon in all organs. 

Many stops are made playable from 
two manuals for several important rea- 
sons; to avoid continually tieing up two 
manuals by coupling to get an effect 
which is obtainable if the stops are made 
to draw on the same manual; to enable 
the organist to use two stops in the same 
department separately at the same time; 
to give more than one control to a manual 
so that the organist can balance the tone 
as he wishes and still use more or less of 
any desired quality at will. For instance: 
On the Great Organ there are two 8’ Dia- 
pasons and a 16’ Diapason which stand 
in the open; to these one can add the five 
heavy Reeds and not notice their entrance 
until the box begins to open. Or, one can 
draw the Cello, Corno d’Amore, Doppel- 
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flote, all boxes closed; if we open the 
Great box we hear nothing but Flute; 
open the Solo only and we hear only 
Reed, open only the Choir, and we hear 
only String. We can blend any two. 
Draw the Great 16’ Diapason and we add 
a fourth element which stands in the open 
and is unaffected. In other words, many 
combinations are possible, and we still 
have our other three manuals free for 
quick changes in tone color. 

This organ was schemed in this 
fashion: first, we asked ourselves ‘‘ What 
8’ Flutes, sto pped and open, do we 
want ?’’ The answer was: Gedeckt, Bour- 
don, Melodia, Concert Flute, Flute Ce- 
leste, Doppelflote, Crossflote, Philomela; 
these were then distributed in the way 
which experience has proved to be the 
most usful, and so that the drawing of 
six of them together on the same manual 
should be possible. 

The organist is almost always limited 
by the considerations of space and funds, 
but it is almost always possible to have 
at least one Flute of cool, covered tone— 
a Gedeckt—a warm, mellow, ‘‘horny’’ 
Melodia, Concert or Waldflote, and one 
of good, round, full ‘‘building’’ tone, 
such as a Grossflote. 

The position of the Swell pedals is ac- 
cording to the specifications adopted by 
the American Guild of Organists, and 
followed by many of our best builders; 
in playing organs through the country 
one finds so many exceptions that in- 
sistence upon this, perhaps the most im- 
portant element in standardization, seems 
vital. The Swell shoe is between D-sharp 
and F-sharp; the Solo to the right of it, 
with the Register Crescendo separated 
from it by a small bar which prevents the 
player from touching it by accident; the 
Choir pedal to the left of the Swell, and 
the Great to its left; others should be 
added to the left (on this organ there is 
a String Organ Pedal) and the right of 
the Crescendo pedal left free for the 
pedal pistons. As the player sits at the 
console his right foot goes forward 
straight to the Swell pedal. 

The feet control the dynamics of organ 
playing, therefore their movements 
should be as instinctive and unconscious 
as those of the left hand of the orchestral 
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or choir conductor. Every organist 
should, therefore, insist on the universal 
adoption of the above arrangement. 

Another important point for standard- 
ization is the size of the pistons and their 
placing; the keys under which they should 
be placed should be the same in every 
case, so that all necessity of looking for a 
piston shall be done away with. It is an 
unnecessary waste of energy and time, 
and it encourages mechanical, dull, organ 
playing, because it creates a persistent 
necessity of looking for, and, consequent- 
ly, thinking about things mechanical 
rather than things musical. 

The grouping of the stops in this organ 
is according to the scheme adopted now by 
the best organ builders: Reeds at the top, 
or at the left if the keys are arranged hori- 
zontally ; Flues at the bottom, in order of 
building up, 32’, 16’, 8’, 4’, 2’, with the 
grouping within this scheme of Diapa- 
sons, Flutes, Strings. This narrows down 
the area of search for a stop enormously 
and should therefore be insisted upon by 
every organist in the interest of better 
and freely musical organ playing. 

Another point upon which all organists 
should insist is Register Crescendo indi- 
cator; a small pointer or marker similar 
to the indicator on a thermometer is easy 
to follow and takes up very little room. 
In this organ the figures on the indicator 
run to one hundred, and there are eight 
mechanical stopping places for the Cres- 
cendo, so that one can always tell at a 
glance just what is drawn on the Cres- 
cendo. As the Crescendo Pedal is made 
up after the organ is installed, the or- 
ganist can arrange to have just the 
amount and balance of tone he desires at 
any point, and if these mechanical stops 
are added he can control the amount of 
crescendo without diverting any of his 
attention to it. This is another step away 
from the hampering mechanics of the or- 
gan, and every such step is an aid in the 
development of interesting, musical, hu- 
man interpretative playing. Every device 
that saves the dissipation of the organ- 
ist’s attention and enables him to 
concentrate on his purely musical and in- 
terpretative effects must be so heartily 
welcomed that its adoption shall be 
universal. 





The Science and Art of Tone-Production in Pipes 


By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 
XI. 


Peamingetes | is to be greatly re- 


< SIMERICAN gretted by every one 
Ia RCANSTEA who takes any interest 
RR x in the science and art of 
We Ry organ tonal appointment, 
Zz and especially in matters 
4 of tone-production, that 
Soe. sey 8° little attention is be- 
Meieerwekesd ing paid by organ-build- 
ED er ee . 

Siete ware ers, at the present time, 
to the formation and voicing of wood 
stops. The cause of this wilful neglect is 
not far to seek. Wood pipes, if properly 
made of suitable materials, and artisti- 
cally voiced, are more troublesome and 
cost more than the ordinary commercial 
metal ones, commonly introduced in the 
organs built today. Cheapness of pro- 
duction, in all possible directions, is the 
slogan in the modern organ-building 
world; and this has naturally led to the 
disuse of wood stops tending almost to 
their extinction. The first serious blow, 
in this direction, was given by the late 
Mr. Henry Willis, in the stop appoint- 
ment of the Concert-room Organ installed 
in the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington 
Gore, London. This was forcibly brought 
to our notice by Mr. Willis. We had the 
privilege of going over the instrument, 
under his guidance shortly before it was 
removed from the Factory. During the 
examination of all the tonal divisions, 
Mr. Willis directed our attention to the 
almost entire exclusion of wood stops, ap- 
parently claiming great credit for having 
got rid of them in so large and important 


x 
4 


_an organ. We had observed that in the 


manual divisions there appeared to be 
only two wood stops; namely, a BouRDON 
in the Great Organ, of twenty-five stops; 
and a Bourbon in the Swell, of twenty- 
five stops. On asking Mr. Willis what he 
was going to do for wood-tone, he replied: 
*‘T get wood-tone from metal pipes and 
better.”” We replied: ‘‘It is wood-tone 
that is necessary, not the better.’’ On our 


making this poser, Mr. Willis wisely 
changed the subject. 

Everyone who has studied the tone of 
the organ, as finished by Willis, knows 
what a disappointment it was; and we 
have no hesitation in saying that its fail- 
ure in this respect was largely, if not 
altogether, due to the absence of the 
ameliorating, broadening, and enriching 
qualities of the tones produced by artis- 
tically made and voiced open and covered 
wood stops. From the construction of the 
Albert Hall Organ until now, the employ- 
ment of wood stops has been seriously 
neglected by builders who care little for 
tone and much for the matter of money. 
There have been and still are a few 
English organ-builders who, inspired by 
the superb work of Edmund Schulze, 
have not neglected wood pipe-work, even 
though it calls for extraordinary patience 
and skill in both formation and voicing: 
and in the hands of certain artists notable 
results have been attained. In this coun- 
try, we have only to point to the remark- 
able achievements of Mr. W. E. Haskell. 

The German organ-builders have never 
ignored the importance of wood-tone; 
and have displayed a high degree of skill 
and artistry in the formation and voicing 
of wood stops. One ordinary example 
may be given, exemplifying German 
practise in this direction. In the Organ 
in the Cathedral of Schwerin, built by Fr. 
Ladegast in 1869 (soon after the con- 
struction of the Albert Hall instrument) 
there are four manual divisions, compris- 
ing sixty-two speaking stops, fifty-five of 
which are labial; and of these, thirteen 
are complete stops, constructed of pine, 
oak, and pear-tree, and two partially of 
wood. Surely this work, by one of Ger- 
many’s distinguished organ-builders, is a 
lesson to those of this country who pos- 
ture as great artists in their calling. 

We unhesitatingly say that unless an 
organ is furnished with an adequate pro- 
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portion of wood-tone it will be a failure 
from every tonal point of view. 

These introductory remarks properly 
lead to the consideration of the question: 
Wherein lies the production of what is 
recognized as wood-tone, beyond what 
may reasonably be attributed to the pecu- 
liar construction and quadrilateral (and 
rarely trilateral) form of wood labial 
pipes. The answer is not difficult. As in 
the case of metal pipes, the treatment of 


the mouth is the great factor, but in this, 
direction, wood pipes afford a much 


wider field for the operations of the pipe- 
maker and voicer. Although the mouths 
of wood pipes can be formed to closely 
imitate those of metal, they possess a 
range of treatments, under all ordinary 
conditions, impossible to be imitated in 
metal mouths; and herein lies the pecu- 
liar value of wood pipes in tone-pro- 
duction. 

The possibility of imitating certain 
tones of metal pipes by those of wood is 
clearly demonstrated in Schulze’s work 
in the Organ of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Armley, in which the bass oc- 
taves of the magnificent DIaPAsoNs are 
of wood. In these the transition of tone 
is imperceptible to all ordinary ears. The 
best voicers of Drapasons in England to- 
day are following Schulze’s footsteps in 
this system. On the other hand; there are 
numerous wood-tones of great beauty and 
value which cannot be produced by metal 
pipes; and it was in this direction Willis 
made his great blunder in the Albert Hall 
Organ. The contrasts of the character- 
istic voices of metal and wood stops are 
of supreme importance in the tonal ap- 
pointments of organs of all classes; and 
the designers of organs should hold this 
fact steadily in mind, and not be led away 
by the specious reasoning of builders of 
the Willis class. 

In the mouth of a wood pipe, of the 
ordinary direct form (as shown in Figure 
1, Plate I.), the languid is represented by 
the block; the upper surface of which 
admits of various treatments, which ap- 
parently have more or less influence on 
the tone of the pipe, through some effect 
on the interior air-column. In the in- 
verted mouth, the front portion of the 
languid, adjoining the. lower lip, is 
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formed in the front board of the pipe in 
which the mouth is cut; the back portion 
being on the block which is almost invari- 
ably sunk below the level of the mouth 
(as shown in Figures 10 and 12, in Plate 
IV.). The lower lip, properly so called, 
is in all wood pipes formed by the cap, 
which readily admits of any desirable 
treatments on both its inner and outer 
faces, in the formation of the wind-way, 
and in its adjustment to the edge of the 
languid block. It is, however, to the great 
range of treatments possible in the upper 
lip that one must look for the production 
of the peculiar tones of wood pipes. In 
the accompanying illustration, Figure 
IX,. are given five Sections through the 
mouths of representative wood pipes 
yielding special qualities of tone; and 
which show the principal differences 
which obtain in the formation of the lips 
possible in wood pipes. In the lower 
portions of the Sections, the arrows point 
to the wind-ways; on the left of which are 
the upper parts of the caps forming the 
lower lips, and on the right, portions of 
the blocks ete., forming the languids. 
The relative adjustments of which show 
the treatments of the wind-ways. In the 
upper portions of the Sections are shown 
the formations of the different types of 
the upper lip in direct and inverted 
mouths. 

In Section A is shown the ordinary 
manner in which the sharp upper lip is 
properly formed in the direct mouth. 
Sufficient thickness of wood is provided 
to prevent objectionable vibration of the 
lip, while the desired sharpness is given 
by careful filing or paring. This form of 
lip is used in certain pipes for the pro- 
duction of tones of great brilliancy, rich 
in upper partials. Accordingly, it is used 
in all wood pipes producing Viol and imi- 
tative Stringtone, usually in association 
with the harmonic-bridge (to be subse- 
quently treated of and illustrated). Mr. 
W. E. Haskell has used the form, as 
shown, in his remarkable wood labial 
TuBa MrraBiuis. In the other direction, 
Schulze used a slightly modified form in 
the wood basses of his DiaPasons in the 
Armely Organ. In this form of sharp lip 
the stream-reed does not strike surfaces 
differing greatly in its to-and-fro vibra- 
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tions, yet sufficiently to color the tone it 
produces. 

In Section B is the normal inverted 
mouth, showing the usual slightly de- 
pressed cap and the treatment of the 
languid, formed in the front board and 
by the sunk block—a small portion of 
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building, little attention is paid to the 
matter of wood; and such refinements as 
black-leading and burnishing are prac- 
tised only by artist voicers, who are alive 
to the refinements of tone, and who take 
a keen interest in their work. German 
organ-builders have always paid proper 











FIGURE IX. 


which is indicated. The sinking of the 
block varies in depth in pipes of different 
classes, necessarily affecting the action of 
the stream-reed, through the influence of 
the elastic cushion formed in the internal 
air-column beneath the level of the 
mouth; and, accordingly, modifying to 
some extent the tone produced. The up- 
per lip is shown thin and rounded, as 
usually adopted in inverted mouths of 
pipes yielding bright and clear Flute- 
tones. When a soft and smooth tone is 
required, a thicker and carefully rounded 
lip is adopted. In lips of this class the 
stream-reed crosses them in the same 
manner in its to-and-fro vibrations. 
Sharp or angular formed lips favor the 
generation of upper partial tones, and 
these are sometimes associated with the 
harmonic-bridge. 

The front boards, or the portions of 
them in large pipes, in which thin sharp 
or rounded upper lips are formed, should 
be of some close-grained wood, such as 
mahogany, maple, cherry, or peartree. 
The lips must be carefully finished, black- 
leaded, and burnished. But, in the pre- 
vailing commercial school of organ- 


attention to the woods desirable in pipe- 
work; and in their Specifications it is not 
unusual to find the woods used for certain 
stops clearly stated. In four Specifica- 
tions—including that of the Organ in the 
Cathedral of Schwerin—before us as we 
write, the following woods are specified 
for the construction of certain stops: 
pine, oak, maple, mahogany, beech, and 
peartree. Where, in France, Great Brit- 
ain, or America, will we find an organ 
with pipe-work constructed of such hard- 
woods ? Pine is considered good enough 
for any stop in any modern organ. 
Cheapness is of more importance than 
tone in the organ factories of to-day; 
yet there are some rare exceptions where 
true artists preside. All honor to them! 

In Section C is shown the high direct 
mouth, with the thick upper lip, cut flat, 
and with its edges very slightly rounded. 
The thickness of the lip varies in mouths 
having different proportions of height to 
width; the higher the mouth the thicker 
the lip may be. This form of lip has been 
successfully used in stops of 16 ft. pitch, 
and preferably in those of Bourbon or 
LIEBLICHGEDECKT class, in which it is con- 
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ducive to the production of a full smooth 
tone, in which any prominent upper par- 
tial is absent. The late T. C. Lewis, of 
London, adopted thick upper lips, of the 
form shown, with great success in his 
Bovurpons. For instance, in the BourDOoN 
in the Great Organ of the important in- 
strument he installed in the Public Halls, 
Glasgow, the lowest pipe has a mouth 
514 inches in width and 3% inches in 
height, the upper lip of which, cut 
straight, is 11/16 inch thick. The tone is 
full and pure, combining well with the 
Diapasons. In this form of lip, the 
stream-reed strikes it in exactly the same 
manner and glides evenly across its flat 
surface in its to-and-fro vibrations which 
largely accounts for the quality of the 
tone produced. The surface of the lip 
must be perfectly smooth, and preferably 
black-leaded and burnished. 

In Section D is shown another and 
very uncommon form of upper lip, de- 
serving careful consideration by the 
artist pipe-maker and voicer, for, used in 
open pipes of small or medium scales, it 
produces very beautiful Flute-tones. It 
will be observed that the lip is formed of 
a cylindrical piece of wood, extending the 
width of the mouth, and securely attached 
to the edge of the sloping portion of the 
mouth, in the manner indicated. The 
cylinder is formed of some close-grained 
hard-wood, such as boxwood or holly; 
very carefully and smoothly finished, so 
that the stream-reed can glide evenly 
over it in a similar manner in both direc- 
tions. This treatment affords the perfect 
form of the rounded upper lip. We have 
only found one stop of this formation; 
made by Mr. August Gern, Organ- 
builder, of London, who kindly lent us a 
pipe from which drawings could be ac- 
curately made. 

In Section E is shown a form and. gen- 
eral treatment of mouth differing in 
almost every respect from those already 
described. The mouth is inverted and 
circular in form, hollowed on the inside, 
in the manner indicated, leaving a narrow 
lip which is carried around the opening; 
over the greater part of which the stream- 
reed passes in a similar manner in its 
to-and-fro vibrations. The lower lip, 
which covers about a third of the mouth, 
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is here formed of a thin wedge-shaped 
piece of fine hard-wood, having a rounded 
edge; against which is accurately ad- 
justed the hollowed cap, with its wind- 
way, so as to direct the wind-stream 
obliquely across the mouth, in the manner 
the flautist directs his breath across the 
embouchure of the Orchestral Flute. 
This form of mouth when properly 
made, produces a tone imitating very 
closely that of the Flute of the orchestra. 
It is commonly used in pipes of small 
scale, square or nearly so; and open, of 
double length, and pierced to produce the 
harmonic octave. Full particulars and 
illustrations of this class of pipe will be 
given in a subsequent Article. 

It is now many years since we stood at 
the bench practically experimenting in 
sound-production in wood pipes, realiz- 
ing that in organ matters, as in other 
branches of art, ‘‘there is no royal road 
to learning.’’ Our investigations led to 
many interesting discoveries, which we 
were not in a position to carry to frui- 
tion; but which were carried so far as to 
greatly assist one’s studies of the works 
of others who have labored successfully 
in the same direction. It became obvious, 
as we experimented, that although the 
scale, transverse proportions of depth to 
width, and general form of the internal 
air-column of a pipe had a certain influ- 
ence on tone; it was on the proportions, 
and the treatments of the component 
parts of the mouth that tone-production 
and its coloration mainly depended; as, 
indeed, has already been fully commented 
on. Notwithstanding the fact that much 
has already been achieved, we unhesi- 
tatingly say, from results we have ob- 
tained, that much remains to be done by 
the artist pipe designer and voicer. To 
aid in this direction, we give in the accom- 
panying illustration, Figure X., another 
series of Sections showing different treat- 
ments of direct and inverted mouths, 
which lend themselves, necessarily in 
combination with special supplies and 
pressures of wind to the production of 
tones of different colorings. It will be 
observed that in their sections, the forms 
of the upper lip, while differing from 
those shown in Figure IX., assume treat- 
ments similar to, but much more pro- 
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nounced in form than, those used in metal 
pipes; and herein lie the certain advan- 
tages, in tone-production, possessed by 
wood pipes when skilfully and artisti- 
cally voiced. In the important matter of 
thickness ; that of the upper lip in a metal 
pipe is necessarily—according to stand- 
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as indicated by the single line carried 
down from the section-lined lip, which 
will be conducive to the production of a 
full and smooth, normal, unimitative 
Flute-tone. Over this thick rounded lip 
the stream-reed will pass evenly, and with 
a minimum of agitation in its structure, 














FIGURE X. 


ard trade methods—dictated by the thick- 
ness of the metal employed in the 
formation of the body of the pipe; the lip 
being formed by the simple process of 
cutting and flattening; but’ in the wood 
pipe, the thickness of the upper lip—on 
which so much depends in refinements of 
tone-production—can be varied to any 
extent the artist may desire, between the 
thickness of the wood forming the front 
of the pipe and practically a sharp edge, 
as indicated in Section A, Figure IX. 
The following remarks on the treat- 
ments of the upper lip, shown in Figure 
X., founded on our own experiences, may 
be of use to voicers who aim at the pro- 
duction of refined intonation, under 
moderate pressures and copious supplies 
of wind. The semi-circular lip, shown 
in Section F, is productive, in both open 
and covered pipes, of an Organ-tone al- 
most free from upper partials of any 
assertive character. This lip should be 
very carefully formed, perfectly 
smoothed, and well black-leaded and bur- 
nished. When used in an open pipe it 
should be straight; but in a covered pipe 
a slightly arched form may be adopted, 


in both its to-and-fro swings. In this re- 
spect closely resembling that which takes 
place at the cylindrical lip shown in Sec- 
tion D, Figure IX. The semicircular lip, 
either straight or arched, is to be recom- 
mended for very high mouths. 

In Sections G and H, are shown thick, 
beveled, upper lips, as applied to direct 
and inverted mouths, associated with the 
usual lower lips and the wind-ways 
formed in the depressed caps. These up- 
per lips may be beveled at any desirable 
angle, with the result of slightly affecting 
tone-coloration. The beveling in both 
Sections being at the angle of 20° from 
the horizontal. These lips, with their 
acute and obtuse edges, tend to produce, 
by their effects on the stream-reed, bright 
tones, fairly rich in the lower upper par- 
tials; and are of most value in open pipes 
of the CLARABELLA and loud PHILOMELA 
class; their thickness being dictated by 
the height of the mouth and the force of 
the stream-reed. 

In Sections I and J, are shown thick 
lips of quadrant form as used in direct 
and inverted mouths. These lips must be 
carefully formed, perfectly smooth, and 
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black-leaded and burnished. They tend 
to the production of soft and refined 
singing tones under low pressures of 
wind; and, accordingly, are, in special 
thicknesses, desirable in pipes of the 
Me opi family. 

In addition to the treatments of the 
edge of the upper lip, across which the 
stream-reed vibrates, the form it assumes 
as it spans the width of the mouth is 
another factor in tone-production which 
has to be recognized. The form is that of 
a segmental arch, more or less pro- 
nounced, which is usually confined to the 
mouths of covered and half-covered pipes: 
yielding unimitative Flute-tone. As the 
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stream-reed passes across an arched up- 
per lip at different heights from the level 
lower lip, it, necessarily, has an uneven 
vibration throughout its width—stiffer 
towards the sides of the mouth, and freer 
or more elastic toward the center, thereby 
instituting a transverse wave-motion in 
the upper portion of the stream-reed as 
it passes across the lip, in some special 
manner disturbing its molecular struc- 
ture and affecting its tone-production. 
Imagination even breaks down when pro- 
found mysteries present themselves for 
solution. We known that effects are pro- 
duced: in tone-production; but how we- 
know not. 


~w{ To be Concluded be 
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Beauty 


HE older I grow and the more I see of life, 
the more I see the need of just ordinary plain 
humanity. Art, Educational Ideals—all 
right, bul you can’t sell them as such. What 
a lot of bunk most of it is! 


HY not come down to brass tacks and face 
wzeey the situation squarely? What the world 
SS wants, and it wants a lot of it—and will pay 
for it—is beauty, just plain real undisguised 
beauty. And the man who can’t see it and 
respond to it, cannot sell it. Beauty of sky, 
beauty of sea, beauty of painting, literature 
—if you will, beauty of character. It’s all 
around us, if we will only react to it. 


OU cannot get it out of a book. It isn’t 
eq taught in school. You have got to feel it. 
If you can't, then never try to sell it, but 
be a bookkeeper, or a floor-walker, or any 
of a lot of other things. They are needed 
in the wor!d just as beauty is, and don’t make 
the mistake of thinking there is only one 
kind of beauty, just your own particular 
brand—that is, if you are going to try to 
sell it. 


T is a long way from Bach’s Sleepers Wake 
zen 'o Follow the Swallow. If you can’t see 
MES the beauty in the latter, you will never help 
anyone see it in the former. 


O F course you must have technic—you must 

Me have hands to collect fares on a trolley car— 

“you must know your business—you must 
have tact and patience and ideals and know 
what people want and need. And no matter 
whether you play a Bach Fugue or Red Hot 
Mamma, make it beautiful and you will 
have added something that was not there 
before—and something that can be sold. 














By BAUMAN LOWE 














Catholic Liturgy and Music 


By A. B. STUBER, D. D. 


II. 


PERHAPS we should have mentioned 
previously that the Mass has three major 
important parts: the offertory, the con- 
secration (with elevation), and the com- 
munion. Everything else is but a pre- 
amble or a conclusion, or a linking of these 
three major parts in the order mentioned. 

May we be permitted to digress a bit 
from our real or imaginary subject or 
theme! In seminary days we were cau- 
tioned never to speak, presumably hence 
also not to write on a subject, only on a 
theme. What matters it! The world 
will always have to swallow lots of pro- 
fessional bunk, and thus be buncoed. 

It is not a source of edification to the 
prospective Catholic organist to read how 
much at variance with the Papal decree 
is much of the music that is still heard in 
some of our leading Catholic churches. 
It is bad enough that mixed choirs are 
not taboo as they should be in obedience 
to the Papal mandate, that the sensuous 
charm of the feminine voice is still heard 
and that, concert like, the soloists are duly 
announced, and so on and so on. Such 
things are happening even where facilities 
are at hand to give obedience to the Motu 
Proprio if hearts and minds were set in 
the right direction. Worse than this ig- 
noring of the Papal edict as to silencing 
the feminine voice, is the defiant con- 
tinuance of musical settings that are 
absolutely operatic, unchurchly, worldly. 
This latter we consider the greater of the 
two sins. Perhaps the reform should 
have been enforced under two headings. 
First of all, the positive exclusion and 
black-listing of all liturgical settings not 
commensurate with the true spirit and 
object, of church music—entertaining or 
amusing—not edifying and inspiring and 
uplifting. Second and secondly only, 
should women have been excluded. We 
put it thuswise, because we opine that if 
churches were forced to banish Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Giorza, Millard, 





Loesch, Hammerl, and their ilk of re- 
ligious or sacrilegious composers, many 
of our dear prima donnas would resign, 
unwilling to be heard in music that is 
not showy and sense-appealing. 

There seems as yet to be a lack of sub- 
ordination, and also coordination. When 
the Motu Proprio was first promulgated 
many sought cover. 

A famous priest composer, still among 
the quick, wrote at the time that it was not 
meant for heathen America. We found 
out differently. In some jurisdictions the 
Papal edict is being enforced with more 
or less severity and success, and in others 
it seems not yet to have arrived. The 
would-be Catholic organist may therefore 
be somewhat at sea. What will be re- 
quired of him depends on where he in- 
tends to cast anchor. A couple of weeks 
before leaving for Europe with his 
Sistine Chapel Choir last season Mon- 
signor Rella heard a choir in a parish of 
about five hundred families sing 
Deschermeier’s Mass (King of Peace). 
He said of all the choirs he had heard in 
this country this one in a town of only 
100,000 inhabitants and in a parish of 
only 500 families sang polyphonic music 
with more finesse than any other. Larger 
parishes in larger cities could comply 
with the spirit if not letter of the Motu 
Proprio with religious and artistic suc- 
cess if someone only wanted to. Where 
there is a will there is a way. Mean- 
while, whilst this conflicting condition 
Jasts, aspirant Catholic organists may be 
somewhat at a loss how to prepare them- 
selves. In the end the Papal edict must 
and will prevail. Many an Episcopalian 
Church is more Catholic, more obedient 
to the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X. than 
some Catholic Churches and their pastors. 

As to Benediction services, not much is 
required. The stock in trade is a variety 
of settings of the two hymns ‘‘O Sacred 
Host’? (O Salutaris) and ‘‘Only to the 
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Sacrament”? (Tantum Ergo), the latter 
being prescribed as the final Benediction 
Hymn, the former being customary. Some 
other sacramental hymn is sometimes sub- 
stituted. There used to be the Vesper 
service consisting mainly of monotonous 
chanting of Psalms, generally by the 
school children. This seems to have been 
done away with, and devotions in the 
vernacular are being substituted almost 
universally. Such devotions anteceding 
the formal Benediction service generally 
consist of alternate congregational sing- 
ing and prayers spoken by the priest at 
the altar. Organists who have under- 
studies generally ‘‘ring them in”’ at such 
services. 

What salaries do and should organists 
in Catholic churches command and re- 
ceive? That is rather difficult to say. 
We would say it depends on their earnings 
capacity. We know the present range is 
anywhere from $25. to $250. per month 
plus extras for funerals, weddings, and 
memorial Masses. These extras range 
from $5.00 per month to sometimes $5.00 
It is 


per day in exceptional places. 
necessary that in such parishes the or- 
ganist be able to sing the Common of the 


Mass all by himself, sans choir. At one 
of the weekday Masses generally the boys 
or girls of the parish school constitute the 
choir, or furnish it. The Catholic organ- 
ist and choir trainer has the great ad- 
vantage of the parochial school, which 
means that he can readily bring together 
the junior portion of his choir for daily 
and special rehearsals preparatory for 
the weekly evening rehearsal with the 
adult sections. 

We said the salary generally depends 
on the earning capacity of the organist 
himself. The valuable organist must have 
several necessary qualifications. First of 
all he must have good judgment in select- 
ing his music, both instrumental and 
vocal. Presuming that the pastor to 
whom he is responsible (not to any com- 
mittee or board in Catholic churches) in- 
tends to comply with the general purposes 
of the Motu Proprio, namely to have in 
his church only chuchly music, that may 
be as far as the pastor may or can go. 
In most eases it is left to the organist to 
select the music settings to be heard. He 
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must bear in mind the extent or degree of 
approximation to which the pastor aspires 
in his obedience to the Motu Proprio, 
whether he is only striving to fulfill the 
letter or also the spirit of the law, or 
neither. He must on the other hand 
reckon with his resources, the material 
available and securable, and not forget 
the musical and religious appreciation of 
the congregation at large. For after all, 
the music is not to awaken or interest or 
please or entertain Deity but to inspire 
the people with devotion, to help them 
leave behind earthly cares and worries 
and lift hearts and minds heavenward. 
He shall have to be a judge of human 
nature, and know how to attain and hold 
boys and men, because as a rule their ser- 
vices are gratuitous. He must awaken 
and continue their interest. He should 
know considerable about the human voice 
and its training. Some try to get through 
on mere bluff. If we could not devise a 
better method of voice-training in one 
hour than some have who give themselves 
out as voice trainers, we’d change our 
profession. When we hear some of them 
sing, we wonder how they can pretend to 
teach others how to sing. They may not 
have voices good in themselves, but what 
they have they should at least know how 
to use agreeably. If they themselves sing 
flat, nasally, chokedly, sickly, lazily, how 
can or will they teach others to avoid these 
faults? The maestro may answer: We 
are merely guideposts, we point the way, 
name the conditions, and serve the -pur- 
pose without going the way ourselves. 
True enough. A guidepost is not an 
automobile nor a tourist. But a com- 
petent organist must frequently be hear- 
able. In big parishes where there are 
frequently several chanted Masses a day, 
he has to sing the Common of some Masses 
himself alone. Worshippers present will 
hear him and make comment. 

Here is our idea of a method though 
we never took a vocal lesson in our life 
from any teacher. We should proceed as 
follows: We should have a pupil sing 
the scale to locate which note he sings best. 
Then we should cultivate and improve 
this one tone as much as possible on all 
the various vowels. With this one note 
or tone properly impresst we should pro- 




















CATHOLIC MUSIC GLORIFIED 


In France the Catholic Chureh has its most noted 
organists, men who have made France the leader among 
organ composers. St. Ouen’s Church, Rouen, with its 
beautiful spires, is an example of church architecture 
in Catholic France; Marcel Dupre’s father plays here 
and the Paris representaive of THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
1st, Mr. Hugh McAmis, sat with him through a service, 
later enjoying the same courtesy with his famous son 
at the console; through the latter’s courtesy Mr. Lynn- 
wood Farman gave a recital here on the four-manual 
Cavaille-Coll with its “superb full organ.” 


ceed by half notes up and down the scale, 
always working at the next note or tone 
until it compares favorably with its pre- 
decessor and adjacent neighbor. In this 
manner we should proceed until the entire 
range had been taken care of, cultivated 
and improved. We should assist the 
evenness of tone production and breath 
control by breathing exercises, directing 
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the use of a small breathing tube such as 
ean be purchased for a few cents from 
almost any health appliance store. 

However, this digression is foreign to 
our theme, if not to our subject also. 

Now supposing all the mentioned quali- 
fications to be possessed in a fair degree 
by the organist applying for a better 
position, he may yet fail to attain results 
for another cause. Let us suppose he has 
selected a churchly, inspirational setting 
of the Common of the Mass, and that he 
has taught his choir to sing it with ex- 
pression and finish. He may yet greatly 
interfere with the finer results within his 
reach simply by thoughtless preludes, 
interludes, and postludes, short though 
they be. His preludes should be a proper 
introduction to what is about to transpire, 
a call to arms, as it were, the beginning of 
the uplift. Some organists seem to jump 
or crawl onto the bench obsessed with the 
sole unchangeable idea of showing off 
either their instrument or their own 
prowess. A suitable time to do this might 
be prior to the beginning of Sunday 
evening services, perhaps during Advent 
and Lent. For half an hour he could 
then be privileged to indulge such afore- 
said nefarious designs, excepting however 
in the last number which should somehow 
be introductory to the sacred worship 
that is to follow. 

Outside of such occasions his preludes 
should be the beginning of the uplift. 
His interludes should be the holding to- 
gether of the various inspiring and most 
impressive parts of the numbers sung 
and to be sung, whilst his postludes should 
be a last word or final sounding into the 
ears of the worshipers the most haunt- 
ing passage of the various musical offer- 
ings of the service, so that it may ring in 
their ears the rest of the day, forcing them 
thus to remember a thought, a sensation, 
or an impulse connected with the service 
which they attended. Such are our ideas 
of the properties of Mass music. 

Need an organist be a religious man 
himself to sense all these proprieties? A 
recent article in the Catholic World would 
lead one to say yes. But we say: not 
necessarily. If said article is right, then 
we might go further and claim, he must 
also be in the state of intimate friendship 
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with God. Our experience tells us that 
out of five organists we have had in the 
past ten years, the one who was not a 
Catholic, an agnostic and skeptic if not 
an atheist, was most successful and satis- 
factory in this regard. Never a single 
time was there heard under his fingers 
(and manipulations) a melody or har- 
mony that was not churchly in all that the 
word implies. We cannot say the same 
of some others, unless it be in the inverse 
ratio. In the measure that religiousness 
seemed evident, they seemed to lack a 
sense of propriety in their selections of 
preludes and interludes and postludes. 

Admitting exceptions, we look for 
andantes, and adagios and grandiosos 
and similarly tempered voluntaries rather 
than allegros and scherzos and furiosos. 
It is to be regretted that some organists 
are too indolent or indifferent or in- 
sensible and out of rapport to spend a 
sufficient amount of time during the week 
to select suitable selections for the inter- 
stices which are few and brief. Their 
preludes and postludes seem to have no 
bearing on the service or its effectiveness 
and permanency with the congregation. 
The prelude should be a fitting prepara- 
tion, introduction, leading up to the for- 
mal divine service which it precedes. The 
postlude should be a reaffirmation, a last 
inculeation and re-echoing of the religious 
inspiration and purpose of the formal 
service. Some depend on improvisations, 
which often are meaningless and entirely 
irrelevant, being generally nothing more 
nor less than an unconscious rehash of 
some study or of some practise or concert 
number that was learned exceptionally 
well. Our music should furnish a re- 
ligious coloring and atmosphere to the 
church and the services; nothing more, 
nothing less. 

If the organist is not inclined to give 
time to searching for suitable voluntaries, 
preferring to play anything that happens 
to come into his fingers, mind and heart 
being absent if not unknown quantities in 
many cases, a simple solution could be 
found in utilization of the more striking 
passages of some of the parts of the Com- 
mon and making them the theme of pre- 
viously worked-out brief improvisations. 
As a prelude, if nothing more suitable 
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happens to be available, those present 
could be informed of the setting of the 
Common to be used, by hearing its lead- 
ing theme or passage played and para- 
phrased in the prelude. And this same 
theme could be paraphrased again some- 
what differently as a postlude. For in- 
terludes a passage of the foregone or 
succeeding number could be brought into 
service. If the organist is qualified to 
approximate correct ideals, in theory and 
practise, we don’t think the matter of 
remuneration, yclept salary, will ever be- 
come the cause or occasion of an en- 
strangement or a resignation. 

Should an organist really be in advance 
of his position and opportunities, and 
pastor and parish be unable to appreciate 
or remunerate his services commensurate- 
ly, promotion can be readily found in a 
position elsewhere that will furnish ample 
opportunities for developing effective 
efforts, accompanied by increased re- 
muneration. The Catholic church organ- 
ist will receive full remuneration for his 
talents and services if results prove same, 
and pastor and parish will pay it un- 
begrudgingly and gladly. But the labor 
must precede the payday, and results 
must evince the necessary qualifications 
on the part of the organist. 

Admittedly the finer points of an or- 
ganist’s possibilities and potentialties are 
never dreamed of in some environments. 
With some it does not matter just what 
the preludes and postludes and interludes 
happen to be, just so it is organ playing. 
They may expect a showy introduction to 
the service, and a marchy postlude. For 
interludes they are satisfied with snatches 
(or snitches) from the operas, and if 
people on their way home say: ‘‘Isn’t he 
a clever organist,’ or ‘‘Haven’t we a 
wonderful instrument,’’ the pastor is 
satisfied one hundred per cent. Of course 
in such churches the organist may be 
permitted to make his selections of the 
Common of the Mass from the very class 
of composers referred to in the Motu 
Proprio. Moreover, the powers in charge 
may even expect or permit him to have a 
mixed choir in spite of the Motu Proprio, 
thereby exhibiting themselves less Cath- 
olic and less obedient to the Pope in this 
public matter than many of our separated 
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CHURCH OF ST. MACLOU, ROUEN, FRANCE 
“A smaller. church, where we found a very interesting 
circular staircase leading to the organ loft. If you have 
prowled your way up many dark stairways to the 
French organ lofts, you will appreciate the grandeur 
bestowed upon such a lowly person as the organist.”— 
HucH McAmis, Paris Representative of THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST. 


brethern. Prospective organists must 
ascertain some things in advance. Does 
the pastor take the Motu Proprio serious- 
ly, or not? Does he expect the organist 
to live up to its requirements, and if so, 
how strictly? Is he keen on Gregorian 
Chant? Does he consider acceptable the 
less severe forms of churchly music? 
Does he wink at the musical canons of his 
church or openly ignore them perhaps? 
Admittedly reform of evils entrenched 
for generations can only be effected with 
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difficulty. But why play the physician 
all the time? Why not usurp the part 
of the surgeon and use the knife at times 
as the shortest route? One thing the en- 
forcers of the Motu Proprio might have 
prohibited peremptorily and sans equivo- 
cation without any dilly-dallying and 
pretexts and excuses, namely the operatic 
or theatrical class of church music, like 
Mozart’s Twelfth, Haydn’s Imperial and 
the like, irrespective of their musical 
value and interesting character. The 
elimination of the dear gentler sex would 
follow almost automatically the exclusion 
of unchurchly or questionable numbers. 

If our choirs had been kept where they 
originally were located, in the front part 
of the church, conjoined with the chancel 
or sanctuary, there also might never have 
been mixed choirs. We don’t know 
whether the addition of organs had not a 
great deal to do with replacing the choirs 


from the front to the rear end of our 


Catholic churches; this opened the door 
to the accession of the humanly and 
musically more attractive voice of woman. 
In some of our larger churches there are 
two choirs; a so-called chancel choir, with 
its own organ and sometimes also or- 
ganist, that take care of the Proper of the 
Mass and the Responses, which are few, 
generally in Gregorian; then the mixed 
choir and organ in the gallery, that pro- 
vide the Common of the mass, generally 
in florid form and often selecting its 
orchids from the forbidden orchards of 
showy church music. 

In the end when all is said, our people 
come to our churches for religious not 
for musical inspiration, to worship, not to 
be entertained, to be shorn of some of 
their worldliness and not to be confirmed 
in it. When pastors in géneral fully 
realize, the possibilities of music in this 
very direction, though indirect and in- 
distinct its appeal and contribution, and 
when they insist that all instrumental as 
well as vocal music shall never detract 
from but invariably contribute to the 
same end, then will the Catholic church 
organist have come into his own. The 
important part that this is his, the as- 
sistance that his work gives directly and 
indirectly, will be more and more recog- 
nized. 
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On Friday the 15th of May the Flemington Children’s Choirs under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, Founder ‘of the 


Choirs, 


Mr. Dunham's Department 


In which a Practical Idealism and 
Human Musicianship are applied to 
the Problems of the Organist and 


The Calendar 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


MAY 3rp. THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
EASTER 

“LicuT’s Guitrertnc Morn”—Par- 
ker. A fine chorus, easy to sing, es- 
pecially suited to boys. Baritone solo. 
13 pp. Schirmer. 

“Sine Yr To Tue Lorp”—Bairstow. 
Full anthem of unusual features. The 
introductory and closing passages con- 
tain much virility. There is an inter- 
esting middle section, freely contra- 
puntal. Medium difficulty. 7 pp. 
Novello. 

“AwaKE Up My Gtory’—West. 
Very satisfactory in its practicability. 
Rather easy with a middle part. No 
solos. 10 pp. Ditson. 

“GREAT IS JEHOVAH”—Schubert. 
Known to almost every organist, often 
entitled “The Omnipotence.” Moder- 
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ately difficult; dramatic, soprano solo. 
13 pp. Schirmer. 


MAY 10rTu. 

“Let Your Guap Vorces’”—Cand- 
lyn. A vigorous straightforward an- 
them, easy and melodious, without 
being at all common. No solos. 8 pp. 
Ditson. 

“I Heaventy Love”—Parker. An 
old favorite for soprano solo and 
chorus. 8 pp. Novello. 

“ParrrR NOSTER”’—Tschaikowsky. 
Suggested for Churches not following 
the calendar of the Church. There is 
no better setting of the “Lord’s 
Prayer.” Only four parts and no ex- 
treme notes. 7 pp. Schirmer. 

“Sun or My Sout”—Chadwick. For 
evening. Tenor or soprano solo and 
very simple chorus. Suitable for a 
quartet. 4 pp. Novello. 


MAY 17H. 


“Benotp, Gop Is Great’”-—Naylor. 
A typical Anglican anthem, effective 


will hold their Graduation exercises in the Presbyterian Church of Flemington. 


and useful. No solos. Medium diffi- 
culty. Middle section of considerable 
movement arriving at a good climax. 
10 pp. Novello. 


“QO Come Berrore”’—Martin. «An- 
them for tenor solo and chorus of 
larger dimensions. Typically Martin. 
Medium difficulty. 11 pp. Novello. 


“Lo, Winter 1s Past’”—Luard-Sel- 
by. Melodious, with a_ spring-like 
charm. Moderately difficult. No solos. 
8 pp. Nov. 


“THou KNOWEST, LorD’—Mrs. 
Beach. Another “out-of-season” sug- 
gestion. One of the best sacred num- 
bers by this composer. Tenor and 
bass solos. 11 pp. Schirmer. 


MAY 247TH. SUNDAY AFTER 
ASCENSION 


“Unrotp, YE Portats”’—Gounod. 
No comment is necessary regarding 
this favorite chorus, perhaps the most 
sung on this particular day. 


“King Aut Gtorrovs”’—Barnby. 
We need hardly do more than say 
that this is a close second to the above. 
Probably Barnby’s best work. 


“CHERUBIM Sona” (No. 3, in C) 
Tchaikowsky. Well-known and a great 
favorite. Not hard to learn; divided 
parts; no solos; no extreme notes. 8 
pp. Schir. 

“Lux Bernigna”—Jenkins. The 
Editor has reviewed and recommended 
this excellent work often enough to 





On Sunday, May 12th, the Creed Service will be held for the 1925 Class; 
Choirs will hold their Prize Night competitions and festivities. 


curtail further remarks. For evening, 
of course. 20 pp. J. Fischer. 


MAY 31st. WHITSUNDAY 
“WHEN Gop oF OLp’—E. V. Hall. 


An easy chorus number, melodious and 
available in many editions. 

“Gop CAME From TEMAN”—Steg- 
gall. One of the standard anthems for 
the day. Moderate in difficulty. So- 
prano solo. 12 pp. Schirmer. 

“In Divers Toncurs”—Palestrina. 
The pure choral counterpoint which 
has no equal. Difficult, unaccompa- 
nied. 8 pp. Nov. 

“Litany: To THE Hoty Spirir’— 
Walford-Davies. A beautiful work for 
quartet and chorus. Difficult. Worthy 
of consideration with a good choir. 
8 pp. Novello. 


“In THE NAME oF Our Gop’—Wil- 
lan. For patriotic services. A splen- 
did anthem of medium difficulty with 
tenor solo. 10 pp. Gray. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Foote — Suite in D 

Bossi — Siciliana 

Stanford — Intermezzo on an Irish 
Air 

Bach — Toce. & Fugue in Dm 

Silas — Andante in D 

Hyde — Le Bonneur 

Hollins — In Springtime 

James — Fete 

Geer — Cantabile 

Honneger —- Choral, Fugue 
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THE following numbers are added to 
the Calendar Suggestions of Mr. Dun- 
ham; they are taken from former re- 
view pages of THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
1st and are selected for their prac- 
tical musicalness and their churchli- 
ness; the fact that they are within 
reach of the vast majority of organ- 
ists and choirs is however the first 
test for their inclusion here. They 
are not Mr. Dunham’s selection but 
are taken from the files of this maga- 
zine. 


Friml — Moonlight (Schirmer, Vol. 
6, No. 3, page 181) 

Frysinger — Deo Gratias (Fischer, 
6-1-58) 

Jenkins — Dawn (Fischer, 6-3-181) 

Maitland — Canzonetta (Fischer, 
6-2-122) 

Milligan — Elegy (Schmidt, 6-1-58) 

Saint-Saens — Fantaisie E-f (Fine 
Arts, 5-5-194) 

Stevenson — Vision Fugitive (Dit- 
son, 1-6-322) 

Abbott — “Just for Today” (Sum- 
my, 4-2-53) 

Ambrose—“What Hast Thou given 
for Me” Ditson, 4-3-90) 

James — “Ballad of the 
(Ditson, 5-3-93) 

Kursteiner — “Supplication” (K- 
R, 3-2-70, in both solo and anthem 
versions) 

Martin — “Whoso Dwelleth” (Dit- 
son, 4-9-307) 

Jenkins — “Lux Benigna” (Fisch- 
er, 6-2-99) 


Trees” 


and on May 8th in the Methodist Church of Flemington the 
1925 Choirs in front of the Presbyterian Church of 
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Selected by MR. DUNHAM 


JOHN BLAND, Director 
HUGH PORTER, Orcanist 
Catvary Cuurcu, New -YorkK 

“Sanctus and_ Benedictus”—Tchai- 
kowski 

“All People that on Earth” — West 

“The Eternal God” — West 

“As now the Sun’s” — James 

“OQ Hearken Thou’ — Noble 

“T have considered” —— James 

“Hail, Gladdening Light” — Martin 

“O Saviour of the World” — Goss 

“God be in my Head”—Walford- 
Davies 

“The Great Day” — Martin 

Franck — Piece Heroique 

Dethier — Christmas 


_Darcieux — Noel Bressan 


Widor —- Allegro VI Symph. 

Vierne — Andante, I Symph. 

Bach — Fugue in Dm 

Guilmant — Duo Pastorale 

Gigout — Marche Religieuse 

Borowski — Allegro and Finale, I Son. 

Vierne — Prelude and Pastorale, I 
Symph. 

Guilmant — Adagio and Scherzo, V 
Son. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 
First Press. CHurcH—NEw York 
“Q Wonder Ineffable’ — Vittoria 
“Our God, Our Help” — West 
“The Sun goes down” — Ward 
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“Bell Anthem” — Purcell 
“Lord of all Being” — Andrews 
“O Lord, my Strength” — Kalinnikoff 
“In that Day” — Elvey 
“T waited for the Lord” — Mendelssohn 
Mulet — Noel 
Bach — Toce. & fugue in Dm 
Bossi — Hora Mystica 
Bossi — Allegro, II Son. 
Bossi — Hymn of Glory 
Couperin — Benedictus 
Mendelssohn — Allegretto, Son. IV 
Wesley — Voluntary in E 
Wesley — Choral-song 
Loret — Sortie in Bf 
Bach — In Dulci Jubilo 
Selected by T.A.O. Staff 
MRS. HOPE WARNER CHURCH- 
MAN 
BETHANY REFORMED—NEW YorK 
Maunder — Song of Thanksgiving 
Nevin — Incarnation 
Garrett — Prepare ye the Way 
Ambrose — Come to my heart 
Yon — Gesu Bambino 
Saint-Saens — Bring costly Offerings 
Neidlinger — Birthday of the King 
Adam -— Cantique Noel 
Gounod — Ring out Wild Bells 
MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
GLEN Ripce Cone.—-GLen Ringe, N.J. 
String Quartet: Haydn—Andante 
Men’s Choir: “Netherlands Folk 
Song” — Kremser 
String Quartet: Mozart — Adagio B-f 
Women’s Choir: “Ghosts of Year” — 
Gaines 
String Quartet: Schumann — Adagio 
Molto A 
Men’s Choir: “Salutation” — Gaines 
String Quartet: Schubert — Andante 
Brahms — Romance 
Men’s Choir: “Great Awakening” — 
Kramer 
GEORGE G. EMERSON 
St. Paut’s—CLevELAND, OHIO 
Brewer — Autumn Sketch 
Dvorak — Largo (New World) 
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“Cometh Earth’s 
Parker 
“And the Lord said” — Clough- 
Leighter 
“Great is Jehovah” — Schubert 
H. A. FRICKER 
METROPOLITAN METHODIST—TORONTO 
Beethoven — Andante Cantabile F 
Wesley — Andante A 
Beethoven — Larghetto A 
Wesley — Aria F 
Schumann — Sketch C 
“Comfort O Lord’ — Crotch 


Latest Hour’ — 


“T waited for the Lord’ — Men- 
delssohn 
“Wilderness” — Goss 


PAUL W. McCLINTOCK 
1st. PRESBYTERIAN—LAUREL, Miss. 
Neidlinger — Spirit of God 
“Birthday of a King” — Neidlinger 
“Silent Sea” — Neidlinger 
“Lord is my Shepherd” — Neidlinger 
“Come let us Sing” — Schnecker 
Solo: “Gethsemane” — Stimson 

HENRY F. SEIBERT 

Hoty Trrnitry—New York 
Borowski — Andante (Son. 1) 
Rheinberger — Fuga Cromatica 
Buck — Noel 
Brahms — Rose breaks into bloom 
“Holy Night” — Hawley 
Alto-Tenor — “In dreams I’ve heard” 

— Saint-Saens 
Cantata: “Dream of Mary” — Parker 
USELMA CLARKE SMITH 
REDEEMER—BrYN Mawr, Pa. 
Russian Anthems 
“OQ Praise the Lord” — Tchaikowsky 
“A Legend” — Tchaikowsky 
“Cherubin Song D” — Gretchaninoff 
“Bless the Lord” — Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
“Glory to Trinity” — Rachmaninoff 
Anthems of George C. Martin 
“Whoso dwelleth” 
“Holiest breathe an Evening Blessing” 
“Ho everyone” 
“Come my Soul” 

Favorite Organ Selections 
Saint-Saens — Deluge Prelude 
Meyerbeer — Coronation March 
Bairstow — Evening Song 
Dubois — Benediction Nuptiale 
Widor — Toccata F 

JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
CrntrRAL ConG.—GALesBurG, N. C. 
“Search me O God” — Rogers 
“Even me” — Warren 
“Lord is my Rock’ — Rogers 
“King of Love’ — Shelley 

WILLIAM T. TIMMINGS 

Sr. Paui’s—E.kins Park, Pa. 
“Here 

Duane 
“God is a Spirit” — Bennett 


Tenor: “I think when I read” — West 


“Evening and Morning” — Oakley 


Contr.-Bari. — “Lord I have Loved” 


— Matthews 


would I feed” — Sibelius- 
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“QO God most Holy” — Timmings 
Musical 
Timmings — Concert Overture G-m 
Chorus — “Beautiful Saviour’ — 
Christiansen 
“Father once more” — Matthews 
Guilmant — Pastorale 
Rachmaninoff — Serenade 
“Mary sat at Even” — Smith 
Cole — Song of Consolation 
Smith — Chanson Gracieuse 
McDowell — To a Wild Rose 
“Lord is King” — McCollin 
“Come ye Children” Timmings 
C. E. WHEELER 
St. ANDREW’s—Lonpon, ONT. 
Renaud — Andante Cantabile 
Pache — Prayer 
Dunham — Meditation 
Salome — Gothic March 
Wolstenholme — Allegretto Cantando 
Chubb — Stillness of Night 
“Spirit Immortal” — Verdi 
“This is the Day” — Cooke 
“And I saw the Holy City” — Sul- 
livan 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought” — 
Ambrose 
“Christians’ Battle Hymn” — Jude 
“When morning gilds’ — Rompini 
“King of Love’ — Shelley 
“Sing and Rejoice’ — Wheeler 
MRS. H. P. WOMELSDORF 
1st PRESBYTERIAN—CARTERSVILLE, GA. 
Dubois — Toccata 
“Sing O Heavens” — Tours 
“Angels and Shepherds’ — (Bohe- 
mian) 
“At feet of Master” — Coombs 
“Sanctus” — Gounod 
NOTE: A contributor sends us news- 
paper clippings of his service pro- 
gram announcements, which cannot be 
used here because of the unnecessary 
labor involved in re-writing them; 
they would be accepted were they ac- 
companied by a typewritten list in the 
form adopted for these pages.—Ep. 
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A Defense of the Rank and File 


By SALLIE FRISE 





ARYING the usual order of 
Sy ° ° ° ° 
things professional this is 
by way of being a defence 
of, not an apology for, the 
struggling average theater 
organist who has long been 
the butt of scathing articles 
appearing in various magazines de- 
voted to music and its branches. 
Within three or four months I have 
read several such articles by more or 
less well known people. The general 
tenor of their song seems to be that 
the number of really good, successful 
theater organists could be counted in 
one hand, with a couple of fingers 
left over. One gathers from the 
annoyed and somewhat intolerant at- 
titude of the writers that the rank and 
file of theater organists ought to be 
shot at sunrise and hastily interred. 
It is a very easy matter for one who 
has had every advantage and oppor- 
tunity during the plastic years, when 
learning and building up a technic are 
comparatively easy matters, to say 
what does and what does not con- 
stitute a successful theater organist. 
If I appear to keep bringing in the 
phrase theater organist it is because I 
speak solely from that standpoint. I 
realize that a really first class church 
organist must have some qualifications 
that the theater organist can get along 
without. So that, never having risen 
or aspired to the sacred rank of church 
organist, except in times of battle, 
murder, and sudden death, or when 














they could not get anyone else, I shall 
not attempt to include their field of 
endeavor in my remarks. But I do feel 
that I may speak more or less 
authoritatively of the theatrical end 
of the work, having been connected 
with it in one capacity or another for 
fifteen years. 

To return to the above mentioned 
articles anent the shortcomings of 
theater organists. Does it follow be- 
cause one has not graduated from a 
university or a conservatory with high 
honors that one should not be allowed 
to earn his or her living by music? 
In the final analysis, how many out of 
an average audience of picture theater 
goers really know whether the organ- 
ist has technic or not? But they do 
know, and do not hesitate to voice their 
opinion loudly, whether or not they 
like his or her playing. They may 
even be so misguided as to prefer the 
playing of the organist who feels his 
pictures and does his best to fit them 
with appropriate and worth while 
music, to the sometimes overloud and 
raspingly brilliant playing of’ the 
thorough technician. Going home, 
soothed and satisfied, does the aver- 
age theatergoer say to friend wife as 
he winds up the clock and puts out 
the cat, “That organist never played 
a bit of Bach on the Harold Lloyd 
picture. I shall write the Manage- 
ment about it.” He does not. The 
chances are that he says “Say Ma, 
what was that thing he played during 























the love scenes? You know, it goes 
this way, Da-da-da-dee, da-da-da 
dum.” And of such are the critics 
made who can, in the long run, make 
or break a theater organist’s reputa- 
tion. 

There are hundreds of organists 
playing in theaters all over the coun- 
try and earning money no one need 
sneer at, who have never had the op- 
portunity to learn from the ground 
up, so to speak. Many of them have 
always had to work seven and eight 
hours a day to earn their daily bread. 
This does not leave much margin, 
either in strength or ambition, for 
conscientious practice or the building 
up of a technic. Yet how many am- 
bitious souls add to an already ex- 
hausting grind of work, one or more 
hours of practise every day, often in 
an unheated theater, under the most 
trying conditions, striving toward ex- 
cellence? And after all, what is 
technic, other than a natural facility, 
plus a capacity for hard and monot- 
cnous work, and a desire to excel? 
What is the ability to play a pedal 
cadenza but a grandstand play? Does 
it add in any way to the picture or 
is it calculated to bring tears to the 
eyes? I have heard some that would, 
at that. 

I remember in 1922 I strayed into a 
theater one day to see one of Jackie 
Coogan’s pictures. I do not remem- 
ber the title, but it was most affecting 
in spots, as all of Jackie’s are, and it 
comes back to me most distinctly that 
my whole enjoyment of the story and 
every woman’s inalienable right to 
weep over the wrongs of childhood, 
were ruined by the organist. There 
is no finer technician anywhere than 
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the gentleman whose name I shall not 
mention, but he is of the old school 
and secretly a little contemptuous of 
pictures. One feels sure, however, 
that he is always on hand to collect 
the price of his fall from virtue. At 
any rate, he practised most diligently 
on some pedal fireworks all through 
the most touching parts of the picture. 
Apparently he was under the delusion 
so many of our best players get at one 
time or another, that the audience came 
to hear him first and see the picture 
last. Let the theater run poor pic- 
tures a few weeks and watch the busi- 
ness drop off, be the organist a second 
Bonnet or Yon. Let none of us who 
play in theaters delude ourselves with 
the idea that we are the main show. 
The greater percentage of our beloved 
audiences come to see tne picture pri- 
marily, and we might do semicolons 
and Dutch rolls up and down the 
pedals, and it would not avail to keep 
them coming if they did not like the 
pictures. 

We have all of us had the exper- 
ience of going out of our way to hear 
some much heralded organist, and of 
being bitterly disappointed. I remem- 


ber of going to hear a man who had 
been three-sheeted from one end of 
the city to the other as the highest 
paid and altogether most wonderful 


theater organist in the world. I ob- 
tained a seat directly behind him, re- 
solved to absorb any small particles 
of greatness that might fly through the 
air during his exposition of the theater 
organ, as she should be played. To 
say I was disappointed would be far 
too mild. The picture, as I recall it, 
was a sad, swect, Christmas-eve-and- 
it’s-snowing sort of a thing. This man 
picked the time when the girl was be- 
ing turned from her Father’s door for- 
ever, with or without the cheeild in 
her arms, it does not matter which, 
to open up with Zampa. He played it 
from start to finish, full organ, end- 
ed with a loud Ta-da! and sat and 
waited for applause, leaving the pic- 
ture flat, as it were. The saddest 
part is that he got it. Not much, to 
be sure, but from a few misguided 
souls who had read what he was sup- 
posed to be getting, and felt that any- 
thing he did was bound to be good. 
The whole performance made me quite 
ill, almost literally so. 

On the other hand, I have gone into 
theaters for the first time, not know- 
ing what to expect, but fearing the 
worst, and have been most agreeably 
surprised by the quality of the music. 
The pity of it is, that it is not by any 
means our best and biggest theaters 
that have the best music. It so often 
happens if the orchestra is good, the 
organist is poor, or vice versa. 

Fortunately, everyone does not feel 
the same nor enjoy the same kind of 
music. My humble opinion is that 
music should be secondary to the story 
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of the picture and not stand out like 
a sore thumb. It is true that a good 
picture may be ruined by poor music, 
and a poor one immeasurably helped 
by good music. Still, the music should 
not be so loud or aggressive as to take 
one’s mind off the thread of the story 
—always supposing there is one. We 
have all heard the picture player who 
always sems to be working up to a 
climax and never quite getting there: 
the one who rides the Crescendo Pedal 
until you feel seasick: the one who has 
a favorite registration and uses it all 
the time. All these things are man- 
nerisms and are as annoying to most 
people as mannerisms are at any time, 
if overdone. They detract from the 
smoothness of one’s picture playing 
and also from the enjoyment of any 
in the audience who happen to be 
sensitive to musical impressions. 

So let us bear in mind that we are 
the frame or setting for the picture 
and the more we can lose ourselves 
and our music in the story, so that the 
two are interwoven like the warp and 
woof of cloth, the more successful pic- 
ture players we are. Solos are as Abe 
Potash would say, something else 
again. If one has the ability, he may 
cut loose with all the fireworks in the 
world. The more the merrier. 

I know of two organists playing in 
one of our largest cities who draw down 
a larger combined salary and have a 
larger personal following of admirers 
than, possibly, any four other theater 
organists one could name, who could 
neither of them play a pedal cadenza 
to save their immortal souls. Yet 
their work is so smooth and satisfying 
that one leaves the theater rested and 
happy. Because there has been no 
noisy, egotistical showing off to take 
your mind off the pictures. In the 
days of my youth, when a piano stu- 
dent, I took a special course in ac- 
companying. I shall always remem- 
ber what my teacher, now passed away, 
defined as the perfect accompaniment. 
He said “It is like a plaster on the 
back, giving support but not show- 
ing.” That is my idea of what real 
good picture playing shuld be. 

So, having given this side of the 
story, let me say a word in favor of 
the thorough-going technician. They 
ought to appreciate these few kind 
words, too. Far be it from me to 
be-little in any way the fundamental 
truths in some of these articles I have 
read. It is perfectly true that all 
theater organists should have that 
thorough training and preparation for 
their work that some have been for- 
tunate enough to have. But, lacking 
this, while yet having a talent for 
melodic improvisation, a perfect sense 
of rhythm and a gift for picture play- 
ing (for it is a gift, like curly hair; 
you either have or you do not, and 
that’s all there is to it) should that 
person be debarred from earning his 
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living with music because he has not 
had the time or money to study at an 
age when it would have done him the 
most good? I do not believe it. 

One grievance our experts seem to 
dwell on most feelingly is that so many 
beginners go to some fake organist 
because he is cheap and learn to play 
the same way. Just so long as our 
best teachers ask their present exor- 
bitant prices for instruction, so long 
as it is expensive and sometimes im- 
possible to find organs to practise on, 
just so long will the young student 
with the slim pocketbook and the 
desire to be an organist, turn to the 
charlatan and the fakir. He or she 
not only gives them an hour’s lesson 
for a nominal sum, but generally al- 
lows them to practise on the organ in 
the theater. How is the young student 
—and mind you it’s the very young, 
who ought to be laying a firm foun- 
dation for future work, who fall into 
this snare—to know that he might bet- 
ter throw his money into the river? 
As long as money is scarce and in- 
struction of the right sort high, some 
of our best young talent will learn to 
play the cheaper if not the easier way. 
Some of them—a small percentage— 
wake up later and start all over again, 
but with most of them the knowledge 
that they are getting by and earning 
money, helps to dull the edge of any 
aspirations they may once have had. 

So, to quote a letter that appeared 
in Tire’ AMERICAN ORGANIST some 
time back, “If you cannot say some- 
thing good of a colleague, say noth- 
ing.” For we are colleagues, we 
theater organists, good, bad and in- 
different. As long as we take the same 
money for the same kind of work, we 
are brothers and sisters under the 
skin. Granted the same opportunities 
in the beginning, who shall say which 
of us would be first and which last? 
With the exception of a few frankly 
commercial ones, we are all striving 
toward the same goal. To give enter- 
tainment to thousands, to give expres- 
sion—an imperative need with some— 
to the music in our souls, and last but 
not least, to earn our living while do- 
ing so. It would seem to me, instead 
of condemning the strugglers whole- 
sale, it might be better if every organ- 
ist, who has himself scaled the heights 
of success, would take even one prom- 
ising young musician under his wing 
and, if necessary, give him instruction 
gratis, until such time as he can earn 
enough to pay back. Just think, if 
all our really fine players would each 
of them develop a fine organist of 
some boy or girl who might otherwise 
grow up to be a plumber or chamber- 
maid, or, worse yet, a faking organist, 
what a wonderful crop of really legiti- 
mate theater organists would spring 
up in a few years. 

Why condemn an evil without try- 
ing to remedy it? 
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MR. JOHN PRIEST 


At the Skinner console on its elevator in the Colony Theater, Broadway’s 


newest, 


where he makes music as never before, and where with the 


assistance of his organ he attains a high-water mark of photoplaying 
urtistry 


Critiques of the New Art 


The Only Columns in the World of Music Journalism 
That Deal Professionally with the Theater Organist 
In an Effort to Analyze Critically and Discuss 
Constructively the Problems of Photoplaying 


Loew Family 


ITH this issue we acquire an 
interest in the greatest fami- 
ly of theater orgnists in the 
world, the Loew family. If 
the reader will refer to THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST for 

et June 1924 he will learn that 
there are about two hundred members 
of the Loew family of organists, with 
about half of them in New York City; 

that the Loew circuit employs a 

regular staff of eight organ repair- 

men; and that Mr. Mareus Loew is the 
originator and president of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Nicholas M. Schenck is the 
general manager whose budget for 
organs is perhaps greater than that of 
any other man, and that Mr. Ernst 

Luz is the chief musician, score-maker, 

and head of the entire music activities 








of the Loew circuit. It is by courtesy 
of Mr. Luz that these pages have 
acquired the Loew Family of organ- 
ists. 

Perhaps more constructive pro- 
fessional good can come from an ob- 
servation of the Loew Family of or- 
ganists than from any other souree, 
because the family is so thoroughly 
representative of all styles of photo- 
playing, and the organs range all the 
way from the big Lexington down to 
the very modest two-manual. The 
audience, another vital factor, varies 
widely enough to cover all classes 
from the hardened Broadway crowd 
to the temperamental Bronxites. 

Here then we shall find photoplay- 
ing in its most practical aspects. A 
Loew organist must come down from 
his theoretical high horses and minis- 
ter to his audience—or he’s likely to 
hear from Mr. Luz. 
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Those on the staff of Tne AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST whose duty it is to 
conduct this department may not al- 
ways know the identity of the organist 
whose work is being heard. We begin 
with a young lady who played the 
relief show in the State in the early 
afternoon of April 9th. The State is 
about the biggest and most popular 
of the Loew theaters and has the ad- 
vantage of being on Broadway’s 42nd 
Street district. It has a Moller organ, 
as do most if not all of the Loew 
theaters. 

The picture was a serious drama. 
The music was chiefly composed of 
serious pieces of good music, played 
pretty much as any good music would 
be played, with no evident cuttings or 
patchings to fit any wild flights of the 
screen. It was rather convincing 
verification of the correctness of the 
contention of this department that the 
safest way to accompany a good pic- 
ture is by using good music, well 
played, with no more cutting or jump- 
ing than is essential to the spirit of 
the picture, with the latter very broad- 
ly interpreted. Trying to intimately 
fit picture scenes, instead of broadly 
matehing the story’s motive, destroys 
continuity and injects a disturbing 
restlessness into the atmosphere, which 
an ordinary mortal is unable to escape. 

The young lady played well, per- 
haps a bit too loudly; the registration 
was sturdy and musical, even though 
it was not receiving very serious at- 
tention from the player. Had the 
registration been planned for wider 
contrasts, more soft string effects, a 
great improvement would have re- 
sulted. A similar improvement would 
have followed a greater variety in 
tempo; there were slow and allegro 
movements, but with all her other ex- 
cellent qualities, the player almost 
deprived herself of the inestimable 
advantage of a snappy tempo injected 
now and then in wide contrast to the 
normal. The screen maker is con- 
stantly looking for variety, for sur- 
prises; the organist can follow his ex- 
ample with considerable profit. 

The comedy was one of the ordinary 
fillers; plenty to amuse the children 
(whether grown or otherwise), but 
not much for a tired business man. 
And this is where the theater organist 
ean meet his or her most urgent call 
for entertainment. There is no story 
to a comedy, no plot, no theme; it’s 
just an effort to make men forget. 
It is the opinion of this department 
that comedies should be accompanied 
at the opposite extreme from dramas. 
The drama requires good music of all 
schools, with occasional jazz. The 
comedy, in our opinion, calls only for 
jazz, with good music used only 
ironically or in blunt jest. Jazz is 
attractive, to the average man it is 
very attractive; during the comedy 
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then we like to hear the organist use 
all the wonderful colors of the modern 
organ, all the snappy, peppy rhythms, 
all the shockingly wide varieties of 
contrasts—anything and_ everything 
lively and snappy. Some of it pian- 
issimo, some fortissimo, some reeds, 
some flutes, some strings, much of it 
of crazy patchwork _ registration. 
Such a scheme would rival the modern 
jazz band—and give the organist some 
real work to do, work for his imagin- 
ation, not his brain. A brain is only 
a nuisance when playing jazz. 


The tendency of human nature is to 
grab it when we see anything good, 
and to let the other fellow get it when 
it's bad. We hope to be able to devise 
some plan, with the cooperation of 
Mr. Luz, whereby the paragraphs of 
these reviews that have some particu- 
lar member of the Loew Family as 
their subjects, shall be recognized by 
that organist and only by him or her, 
so that whether there be praise or 
suggestion or admonition or ecurtain- 
lecture, the subject shall know for a 
certainty that it is him or her that ts 
meant and not some other. It is not 
necessary to believe a compliment to 
enjoy it; it is not necessary to agree 
with a criticism to profit by it: it is 
only necessary to be honest with one’s 
self and one’s employer, to try tu the 
very best of one’s ability to give 
faithful and delightful service. Music 
must be delightful; it’s only business 
in the theater is to delight—whether 
by making the fair sex weep at the 
weeping time, or the stalwart want to 
dance and whistle at the dancing and 
whistling time. The accompaniment 
to the picture is not to accomapny the 
picture by any means, it is to add 
aural and rhythmie pleasures to the 
visual; those who try feverishly to 
accompany a picture in the true sense 
enly get in dutch with themselves and 
bore the audience. Those who try, on 
the other hand, to be the whole show 
and flood the picture out of sight with 
ultra-boisterous music, also make a 
fizzle of the job. 

Half the organ profession does not 
care what becomes of the theater or- 
ganist. This department does care; 
it is backed by the personal super- 
vision of the Editor whose interest is 
itself backed by a keen admiration for 
and personal friendship with many of 
America’s leading professional theater 
organists. The theater organist al- 
ready reaches more people than both 
the church and recital organist put 
together; it’s high time we are all 
taking an interest in this eomparative- 
ly new thing of photoplaying. The 
status of an art or profession is deter- 
mined by the kind of men and women 
who take an interest in it. Snobbish- 
ness won’t help anybody. This great 
Loew Family has mighty little snob- 
bishness. It’s a very busy family of 
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good solid-hearted men and women 
who know that music is meant to be 
beautiful—which many a church and 
concert organist woefully forgets-— 
and who go about their business, in- 
dustriously endeavoring to bring 
musical entertainment to the greatest 
number, with malice towards uone, 
plenty of modesty about their own 
achievements, and enough likable 
qualities to make princes of a lot of 
them. 


Capitol 





AITHFULLY _ exemplifying 
many of the admonitions of 
this department stands the 
work of Dr. Mauro-Cottone 
at the Estey organ in the 
Capitol. To all intents and 
purposes he might be or 

perhaps ought to be on the paid staff 

of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST (if there 
were a paid staff on this industrious 
magazine!) It is not the policy of 
this magazine to use valuable space to 
culogize the work of a man when he 
has already been sufficiently analyzed 
and eulogized. Dr. Mauro-Cottone, in 
the good old days, was not the player 
he is now. He went to the theater 
without any more preparation than 
many of our eminent photoplayers 
had when they began, for the chief 
reason that there was no preparation 
of any serious kind available then 
such as there is now in the American 

Conservatory and the Eastman School 

of Music. And the arts of photoplay- 

ing are not such that they can be 
mastered on the spur of the moment. 

The Capitol has a most inviting or- 
gan, a grand interior, and a mastery 
artistery of program continuity that 
has not yet been beaten—which also 

is a result of the growth of Mr. S. L. 

Rothafel who today, like his chief 

organist Dr. Mauro-Cottone, is in- 

finitely greater in the practise of his 
arts than ever he was before. Under 
ideal conditions, we find ideal music— 

a fine big orchestra masterfully di- 

rected by a man who knows how to 

take a bow more gracefully and en- 
gagingly than any other, a grand or- 
gan both in tone and variety, and 
music selections of the most delightful. 

This department suggests to all tired 
theater organists, and all interpretive 
musicians in any sphere, that they see 

a Capitol program twice, first with 

orchestra and then with organ when 

they can concentrate on the music in 
its relation to the sereen. Our de- 
mands for pianissimo backgrounds and 
fortissimo highlights and climaxes; our 
insistence upon rhythmic variety, 
registrational spice, and very rare 
comedy and silence; our ery for con- 
tinuity, eternal continuity unbroken 
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by dictates of the screen, but break- 
able only by very rare dramatic re- 
quirement; our admonition to be 
musically beautiful at all times and 
attempt humor but rarely—all these 
theories, tried and true as they are, 
find their exemplification in the work 
of Dr. Mauro-Cottone when he is at 
his best, which he usually is. The 
smoothness of his art, the technical 
ability to create good music when he 
must, and his restraint of the Regis- 
ter Crescendo and the forte, make him 
one of the latter day saints in the 
taxing profession of the photoplayer. 


Piccadilly 


AVING gained a good play- 
er, Broadway now loses 
him again; Mr. Paul Forster 
is leaving for Syracuse. He 
came from western Penn- 
sylvania, and fitted into 
New York’s schemes of 

photoplaying just like an old-timer. 

There was none of the thoughtlessness 

in his playing, none of the poorly 

aimed shots that dominate so much 
of the playing that has found entrance 
to the coveted or despised Broadway. 

When he followed the orchestral show 

and jumped in fortissimo there was 

not the usual out-of-tune jarr 
whether this was due to the registra- 
tion he used, the avoidance of flutes, 
or to something the Marr & Colton 

Co. have achieved in the way of in- 

stallation, is not easy to say. It was 

pleasant to hear, and surprising too. 

Mr. Forster followed the Piccadilly 
seore’s lead in using a different piece 
of musie for each scene in the news 
reel, whether or not the change of 
mood was violent enough to demand it. 
Cutting a piece of music in the middle 
is rather a bit of violence that can be 
warranted only on very rare oc- 
casions; certainly a news reel, with 
all its wide changes, does not present 
sufficient violence more than two or 
three times out of its dozen changes. 
If then the score assumes the violence, 
it is only an unpleasant shock and 
not an entertainment. We do not 
blame an organist for. this; sometimes 
he has the score given him with a play 
this order, and there’s nothing else to 
do. It’s safest to obey; but it is 
neither entertaining nor artistic. 

Do not the great mass of us 
grievously fail to realize that there is 
no law in music, no law but beauty; 
that temperament, personality, mood 
are more powerful than notes? There- 
in is the emancipation proclamation 
for theater organists. Go to it; ’twill 
make life easier and audiences hap- 
pier. Mr. Forster did it well in all 
but the news reel, and there he fol- 
lowed the scheme ordained by higher 
powers. 
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Dickinson’s Lecture Recitals 
By L. M. 


(Concluded) 


Going back to the 13th Century, 
John of Fornsete’s “SUMMER IS 
Ycumen In” was chosen as an ex- 
ample to illustrate the Round. It was 
sung by the chorus, 3-part women’s 
voices answering in round while the 
2-part men’s chorus carried on an ac- 
companiment in a droning bass. 

The Canon form was illustrated by 
a madrigal, “Don’r Tickte Me I 
Pray” by Padre Martina, a gay and 
most amusing little number for mixed 
chorus. The Martini Gavorrs, well- 
known for its daintiness and charm, 
was played on the organ to illustrate 
the true gavotte in canon form. 

For the Suite Form, Mr. Ludlow 
played his own arrangement of the 
Christolph Nichelman SaraBanp and 
the Rameau Minuet. Of the Sonata, 
only the ALLEGRO and AIx movements 
were employed, the chorus singing the 
madrigal “ApigEu SWEET AMARYLLIS” 
by Wilbye, and another Ludlow violin 
arrangement of Dr. Dickinson’s 
“Memories.” For the Air, the piano 
solo PasrourELLE by Searlatti, and 
BERCEUSE, probably the best known of 
Dr. Dickinson’s organ works, arranged 
by Mr. Ludlow for the violin were 
played. Using 4 ft. flutes and light 
strings Dr. Dickinson played the Sr. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISSI PREACHING TO 
THE Brrps” as an outstanding example 
of a “Tone Poem.” Closing the pro- 
gram with the Concerto (Sonata- 
Symphony) form, Dr. Dickinson again 
displayed his genius by playing the or- 
chestra accompaniment on the organ 
for the ANDANTE MaAgstToso by 
Tchaikowsky. Miss Mikova played 
the piano solo. 

A week later the Social progress of 
the subject was discussed. Miss 
Helen Riddell, soprano, Mr. Frederick 
Baer, baritone, Miss Marie Miller, 


harpist, and the Male Choir of the 
Union Theological Seminary assisted. 
The music numbers in this program 
were mostly well-known, leaving little 
room for comment besides the mere 
outlining of the method persued in 
presenting the subject. 

The program opened with two male 
choruses, illustrating Minstrelsy: (a) 
“THE BatTrteé oF AGINCOURT,” a 
vigorous, noble and rousing melody 
sung in unison and unaccompanied, 
(b) Welsh Bard’s Song, “In Praise 
or Love,” for 2-part male chorus with 
harp accompaniment. The text was 
translated from the Welsh by Mrs. 
Helen A. Dickinson. In the next sub- 
division, The Troubadours, Mr. Baer 
sang “It Was 1n May” (Moniot of 
Arras) with harp accompaniment, at 
the conclusion of which the harp con- 
tinued with dances to “Ir Was In 
May.” For the next step, Air and 
Variations, Dr. Dickinson played the 
“ENIGMA VARIATIONS: (a) NIMROD, 
(b) DoraBetua, by Elgar, the same 
theme appearing in both (a) and (b). 
though the moods and registrations 
were so different it. was hardly recog- 
nizable. The “VotcaA Boat Sone” 
(male chorus arrangement by Tuthill) 
illustrated the Harmonized Folksong 
(“Working” Songs). For Dance 
Music, Dr. Dickinson played the VALSE 
TRISTE by Sibelius, and for Solo With 
Accompaniment, “ANNE BOLEYN’S 
Sone” by Anne Boleyn, a soprano 
solo, and Schubert’s “EriKoniG,” 
Rubinstein’s Mrtopy in E-flat, a harp 
solo, and “DraLoGuz BETWEEN Tom 
FituteR AND His Man” by Lord 
Berners, a highly musical song with a 
clever text. The program ended with 
opera divided into two groups: the 
first, Fioritura, using the soprano solo 
“AH, Fors E£ Lut” (Traviata) by 
Verdi as an example; and the second 





group The Music Drama and The 
Overture, Dr. Dickinson playing the 
Overture to “Tanhiuser.” Here he 
employed the Male Chorus singing the 
“pilgrim” theme as it appeared in the 
OveERTURE, softly at first and repeated 
fortissimo, working against the crack- 
ling triplet rhythm and appearing 
again in the majestic 4-4 time. It was 
effectively arranged and made a tre- 
mendous climax to the afternoon’s 
program. 

For the fourth and last of the series, 
Religious Progress was dealt with. 
Dr. Dickinson was assisted by a 
quartet of soloists (Miss Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano, Miss Rose Bryant, 
contralto, Mr. Charles Stratton, tenor, 
and Mr. Frank Croxton, bass) a 
picked chorus from the Brick Church 
Choir, and a brass choir of two 
trumpets and two trombones from the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Starting with the oldest of church 
music in the Western Church, the 
Gregorian Chant, “BeNEDICTA ES TU,” 
was sung in unison by the chorus; and 
Ravanello’s “CHRIstuS RESURREXIT” 
based on an old chorale theme was 
played by Dr. Dickinson using his 
own arrangement for brass. This 
number makes a splendid Easter organ 
solo and as presented here with the 
brass choir, was doubly effective. The 
Motet followed with “O Saviour oF 
THE WORLD,” Palestrina, sung by the 
chorus as an example. This has been 
arranged as an organ solo under the 
name of Prayer by Dr. Dickinson and 
is effective where an Echo Organ can 
be employed. For the Folksong, 
from a religious phase, Mr. Stratton 
sang two of a group collected by him 
and arranged by Mr. Charles F. 
Manney; “SinNER, PLEASE Don’t Let 
THis Harvest Pass” and “WeErE You 
THERE Wien THEY Cruciriep My 
Lorp.” The chorus sang “St. Par- 
RICK’S PRAYER” arranged by Charles 
Burke, a modern English composition 
based on ancient Irish hymn melodies. 

The Biblical Scene illustrated by 
“THE PHARISEE AND THE PusBLICAN” 
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by Heinrich Schuetz, a mixed chorus 
with duet for tenor and bass, was a 
splendid example. Dr. Dickinson con- 
templates sending this work to press 
in the near future. It was performed 
from copies of the original manuscript. 
The accompaniment was in a figured 
bass; Dr. Dickinson had to supply the 
harmony for this and the tenor and 
bass parts of the duet, written in the 
old tenor and bass clefs, the whole 
having to be then transposed from the 
key of G, as written, to the key of F. 

From the Biblical Scene we went to 
the Chorale, using the Fantasia on 
How BrigHtty SHINES THE Morn- 
tnG Star, a famous old chorale by 
Heinrich Reimann, the organ teacher 
of Dr. Dickinson in Berlin; it was 
made unusually interesting by the use 
of Trumpets and Trombones playing 
the chorale theme. 

After the Chorale, the Cantata, il- 
lustrated by the soprano aria “My 
Heart Ever FairHruu” by Bach; 
then The Passion, using the bass solo 
“AT EvENING” and the chorus, “HERE 
Yet AWHILE” from Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew.” Oratorio was represented by 
Handel’s alto solo “He Swati FEED 
His Fock,” with it’s atmosphere of 
true religious fervor. For Motet~ of 
the Russian Church, the chorus sang, 
a capella, Rachmaninoff’s beautiful 
“HyMN TO THE TRINITY,” one of the 
best Russian motets. 

“THE SHEPHERDS Hap AN ANGEL” 
by Maurice Besley, an extremely good 
anthem for soprano solo and chorus, 
represented the Modern Anthem, and 
for the Modern Solo, LeRoy Rile’s 
“TREE OF THE CROSS,” a new and ap- 
pealing Novello publication was used. 
The final number, “Great AND GLOR- 
IUS IS THE Lorp oF Hosts” was for 
mixed chorus, male chorus, brass and 
organ. This is one of Dr. Dickinson’s 
latest compositions completed this fall 
for the Detroit Cathedral. It is a 
massive choral written for chorus and 
antiphonal choir, the brass being well 
distributed and brilliantly employed. 
In the middle of the work is a male 
chorus, a capella, and later, deftly 
woven in, the familiar chorale, “O 
God Our Help In Ages Past” working 
up to a tremendous “Hallelujah” end- 
ing. 


American Organ Players 
Club 


Philadelphia 


IN St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes, member 
of the A.O.P.C., gave his fifth recital 
under the auspices of the Club recent- 
ly. A special musie service was held 
in the Church the preceding Sunday 
and the program, which contained a 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


selection by Mr. Barnes dedicated to 
the American Organ Players Club, 
was arranged in full by the Club. 

A special recital was given at the 
New Jerusalem Church, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 24, by Mr. Charles Heinroth in 
honor of the 35th anniversary of the 
A.O.P.C. Ever since 1890, when the 
Club was organized, they have been 
presenting recitals annually in notable 
series. 





MR. FREDERICK MAXSON 


Mr. Frederick Maxson, F.A.G.O., 
A.R.C.O., and member of the A.O.P.C., 
has been a decidedly prominent factor 
in the music world of Philadelphia 
for many years. He studied princi- 
pally with Mr. David D. Wood (Phil- 
adelphia) and Guilmant. Previous to 
his position in the First Baptist, 
which he has held since 1902, Mr. 
Maxson was organist at the Central 
Congregational. 

Mr. Maxson’s recital work in the 
East has been extensive; among his 
principal engagements were his ap- 
pearances at Woolsey Hall, Yale Uni- 
versity; City Convention Hall, Buf- 
falo; and Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas, New York City, which recital 
was played at an invitation from 
Headquarters of the Guild. 

As a composer and teacher Mr. 
Maxson is well known—many of his 
former students now occupy prominent 
positions throughout the country and 
his published works include anthems, 
solos, duets, piano, and organ compo- 
sitions. 

Since the inception of the A.O.P.C. 
Mr. Maxson has been a member and 
for the past ten years he has been 
Chairman of the Examining Com- 
mittee. 
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Bach Club 
Dallas 


THE BACH Club of Dallas, Texas, 
met on February 17, to hold an exam- 
ination for nine applicants for mem- 
bership. The test required was the 
PRELUDE AND FuGuE in C major and 
the five examiners were holders of 
B.M. degrees. The grades given 
ranged from C to A and those ad- 
mitted to membership were : Hazel 
Ricker, Santa Maria, Calif.; Dorothy 
Langran, Arlington, Tex.; Alice 
Clark, Alice, Tex.; Anna Woodruff, 
Cooper, Tex.; Aileen Trimble, San 
Angelo, Tex.; Lucile Sewell, Bunkie, 
La.; Jessie Cole, Havanna, Cuba; 
Frances May Lone, Dallas, Tex.; 
Elizabeth Caraway, Breckenbridge, 
Tex. 

Each contestant was presented with 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST which will 
be reviewed at the meetings held every 
two weeks until June. 


Los Angeles Theater 
Organists Club 


OBJECT: To promote the fraternity 
of theater organists; to elevate the 
standard of theater organ playing; to 
bring about a closer co-operation be- 
tween organists and managers; to se- 
cure efficient maintenance of theater 
organs, and to secure adequate instal- 


lations. 

PROGRAM 

Welcome, President Claude L. Riemer, 
Loew’s State. 

Pomp and Circumstance, Elgar, Price 
Dunlavy, Jr., Hollywood Theater. 

“Follow the Swallow,” Cartoon, Arch 
B. Fritz, Carmel Theater. 

Talk by J. Leslie Swope, Executive 
Director, Hollywood Theaters, Inc. 

Concert Caprice, Kreiser, John E. 
Hill, Hollywood Theater. 

Screening Demonstration, “Prologue 
from Pagliacci,” Leon-cavallo, 
May H. Kelly, De Luxe Theater. 

Caprice Viennois, Kreisler, Price Dun- 
lavy, Jr., Hollywood Theater. 

“Tll_ Advice,” Original Sereen Song, 
Roy L. Medealfe, Raymond Thea- 
ter, Pasadena. 

Slavische Rhapsody, Friedemann, 
John E. Hill, Hollywood Theater. 

Supper and Dance at the Greenwich 
Village Cafe. 

This splendid program was arranged 
by organists John E. Hill and Price 
Dunlavy of the Hollywood Theater as 
a demonstration of all branches of 
theater organ playing, and the boys 
received many compliments and a lot 
of real applause for their efforts and 
brilliant playing. The arrangement 
and presentation of the program 
showed real showmanship as well as 
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being musically interesting. While 
each number in the program was 
worthy a column of complimentary 
comment the points that we wished to 
gain in presenting a program of this 
character .are covered in the object of 
the Club, printed above; elevation of 
the standard of organ playing and the 
cooperation of organists and theater 
managers. Several managers were 
present and have since expressed their 
wish that all their organists become 
members of our organization. The 
address by Mr. Swope was a great en- 
couragement to the organists to strive 
more than ever for the attainment of 
our purposes; he has a way of taking 
the organist into confidence that might 
be profitably imitated by other ex- 
ecutives. The L.A.T.O.C. would like 
to see a lot of other towns with similar 
organizations and will gladly lend any 
assistance or offer suggestions for or- 
ganizing. Such clubs if properly con- 
ducted can be vital to the future of 
our business. 


—Roy L. MEDCALFE 


Philadelphia Fraternity 
of Theater Organists 


OUR officers for 1925 are as follows: 
Pres.: Rollo F. Maitland 

Vice-Pres.: Otto Schmidt 

Sec.-Treas.: Kenneth A. Hallett 
Employment Sec.: Will. E. B. Murphy 
Publicity Editor: Irving N. Cahan 
Sergeant at Arms: Leonard MacClain 


Our regular monthly meeting was 
held at Hotel Normandie, at 12 mid- 
night. We have affiliated ourselves 


MR. ROLLO F. MAITLAND 


President of the Philadelphia Fraternity of 
Theater Organists, one of the leading theater 
organists of his city for many years. 
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with Local 77 Federation of Musicians 
and it won’t be so easy for the trick 
organist to get into our midst. A 
committe of six was appointed to rep- 
resent us at all the Union Meetings 
and also our president was empowered 
to appoint an arbitration board to 
represent in case of grievance. 

We trust many of our friends heard 
our broadcasting from WWAD— 
especially out in Los Angeles so that 
they will know that Philadelphia is 
on the map, and we did not follow 
anybody in forming our Fraternity 
except our own dictates. Mr. Luber- 
off, formerly an editor, was voted to 
permanently become an_ honorary 
member with dues paid up. He has 
done a lot for us and we all think a 
lot of him. 

All in all we are having fine meet- 
ings and “eats” at the Normandie and 
our work and sociability is progress- 
ing to the extreme. 

—KENNETH A. HALLETT 


Women Organ Players 
Club 


Boston 


THE Club held its regular monthly 
meeting March 17th at the Estey 
Organ Studio. After the business 
meeting, Miss Edith Lang, Pres., in- 
troduced Dr. Hamilton C. Macdougall, 
Prof. of Music at Wellesley College. 
Dr. Macdougall spoke very interest- 
ingly and inspiringly, calling his 
paper “In General.” He told of 
various teachers he had had and what 
he had gained from each, speaking 
particularly of the late Wm. Sher- 
wood, the late B. J. Lang, Wm. 
Shakespeare, and Dr. Turpin of 
London. He quoted Dr. Turpin at 
some length in regard to phrasing and 
touch in playing Bach. Dr. Turpin 
differentiated between three degrees of 


legato: Pure legato, passionate or 
overlapping legato, and detached 
legato. 


Dr. Macdougall said the modern or- 
vanist should learn his instrument 
through studying the modern orchestra. 
His talk was helpful and gave much 
food for thought. A rising vote of 
thanks was given him. 

On March 25th at 8 P. M. the Club 
sponsored an organ recital by Miss 
Alice Mabel Shepard and Miss Daisy 
A. Swadkins, A.A.G.O. at the Church 
of all Nations, Morgan Memorial. 

Some of the Club activities for April 
were planned as follows: 

April 14th a visit to the Skinner 
Organ Factory under the leadership 
of Wm. E. Zeuch. 

April 21st the regular meeting, no 
program, the entire hour being given 
up to a discussion of Club policies, 
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future plans and programs, and the 
part the Club shall take in the Music 
Week to come. 

It is hoped that the Chairman of 
Music Week, Mrs. Wm. Arms Fisher, 
may be present with suggestions. 

—-Mrs. Erma H. Donatpson 

A new kind of incidental music has 
been introduced in a Massachusetts 
town—-not at the Theater, as might 
be supposed, but at one of the ortho- 
dox churches. At a recent vesper ser- 
vice the organist was playing a re- 
sponse to the prayer in true devotional 
spirit, with the Aeolian producing 
that spiritual, far-away effect which 
lifts one from earth to the very gates 
of celestial harmony. The violinist, a 
Symphony man, awakened from medi- 
tation by the sound of music and 
keenly alert to his part of the service, 
mistook it for his cue and commenced 
to tune his mundane fiddle—un- 
obtrusively to be sure but none the less 
quite an innovation. (They do not 
have responses to prayer at the Sym- 
phony concerts.) His _ well-trained 
ear, detecting that it was not the right 
pitch—a bit baffled—he ceased tuning 
until the organist finished his heavenly 
soaring with becoming noise, then 
giving him the concert key. 

Moral to organists:When perform- 
ing with orchestral instruments play 
the response in the key of A. 

—ALMA FLORENCE CAMPBELL 

Lack of space demands that some 
interesting biographicals from various 
organizations be held for later 
issues, though planned for this. The 


rapid growth of professional activi- 
ties demands a correspondingly rapid 
expansion of these pages—a task to 
which the Editors cordially invite the 
cooperation of every reader. 


MR. KENNETH EPPLER 


Of the First Presbyterian Church of Auburn, 
Y.,. who is giving his church an unusual 
series of concerts and recitals. 
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ORGAN editorials herald the advent 
of the Concert Organist with pro- 
fessional managers at the helm of their 
destiny—as if we organists were not 


aware of the feverish activities! The 
mails are literally flooded. On my 
desk are folders of dozens—with a new 
one to augment the collection every 
few days. Long ago I found I could 
not possibly answer the avalanche of 
engagement hunters, without help of 
a secretary. The amazing thing is 
that a supposedly business-manager 
will write asking for information with- 
out at least enclosing a stamp for 
reply! One enterprising (?) agent. 
sent a telegram collect! He at least 
got a reply—along with a request for 
a remittance to cover! Yes—there are 
dozens of excellent artists—each keen 
for a chance to sell his services—and 
luck to them all! But the manager 
who will be in the running five years 
from today, will be the one who has 
consideration and appreciation for the 
lesser organists—-who through fact of 
their position make it possible for 
them to be of service to those of great- 
er capacity, higher up the ladder of 
success. 

I speak of Mortimer Wilson’s score 
for Fairbanks in “The Thief of 
Bagdad” again, this time after an in- 
timate week’s view during which time 
I endeavored to give it an organ set- 
ting twice daily. My opinion has not 
changed and the ideas the first hear- 
ing brought into being, are now in 
more or less conerete form. J. Fischer 
and Bro. made an excellent work of 
the publishing—the many-voiced scor- 
ing was aided by clear typography. 
The haunting love-melody, the seduc- 
tive evil-motif, several dramatic- 
recitatives, and numerous oriental 
passages would not only make ex- 
cellent material for an edition of 
photoplay music, but greatly enrich 
any library. It is to be hoped that 
this magnificent example of score- 
writing will not be allowed to pass 
along with the life of the picture that 
caused it’s conception, as with many 
of its predecessors, but that the pub- 
lishers will issue it in form for regular 
theater use. 

Mr. J. Fred Scholfield, the genial 
choir-director of the First Baptist 
Church, famed for the low clear pedal 
tones of his rich basso voice, is spend- 
ing a month in sunny Florida. Mr. 
B. B. Pickens, whose vocal efforts are 
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Birmingham Silhouettes 


The Profession is Cordially Invited to Take Advantage 
of the Opportunity our Special Representatives Afford 
to Use the Press to Stimulate Local Professional Activ- 
ities for the Good of All the Profession. 


By GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


Official Representative 


at the other end of the scale, and equal- 
ly pleasing, has resigned as assistant- 
director to locate with the Gadsden 
First Baptist Church. 

Mr. Joseph Stoves in addition to his 
duties as first organist at the Temple 
Theater, has accepted post as organist- 
director at the First Presbyterian 
Church. Young Marino retains the 


Detroit Events 


The World is Divided into Two Halves of Equal Im- 
portance: the First is Thought, the Second is Action; 
Both the Thought and Action of the Organ World are 
Worthy of Record. Contribute your Share. 


By ABRAM RAY TYLER 
Official Representative 


THIS month, another of Detroit’s 
claims on your attention, you of the 
one (Auto-suggestion I might call it) 
idea. Our moving pictures are as 
moving as any on the great white way, 
as I have proved, when I have been 
forced to visit (or revisit, for I was 
born almost under the shadow of 
Trinity Church steeple) your dingy 
old town (new towns have their at- 
tractions too, I would have you know) 
from time to time. 


Take for instance our Capitol Thea- 
ter, owned by the John H. Kunsky 
Co., who own what might be called 
our movie center, having the fine 
houses on the Grand Cireus Park, 
overlooked by the Statler Hotel. One 
of the most comfortable large theaters 
anywhere, with a fine orchestra under 
the direction of Eduourd Werner, a 
chef d’orchestra who would give a fine 
account of himself in the symphonic 
rostrum, but who does his theater job 
with all the artistry of a real sym- 
phony program, and a sense of humor 
that so many conductors lack. And 
hear, ye New York boasters, with the 
seventy-five fine musicians employed in 
the several Kunski Theaters, he gives 
every Sunday at noon a symphonic 
Program with such work as the im- 
mortal “Fifths” (of both Beethoven 
and Tchaikowsky) Schubert’s “Un- 
finished,” Liszt Rhapsodies, and many 
of the movements from the Suites of 
Rimsky Korsakoff, Saint-Saens, Bizet, 
et al, that Mr. Gabrilowitsch uses on 
his programs. But he puts in some- 
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Carillioner position. 

Mr. Phillip Rowell, also blessed with 
his youth, is in charge of the fine bells 
at the Highland’s Methodist Church. 
His daily concerts include the hymn 
tunes, but he also makes judicious use 
of well known anthem airs, and the 
better-class ballad and folk songs. 
Rowell is associate organist at the 
Galax Theater, and also relief-organ- 
ist at the Strand. 

Mrs. Lillian Truss is now regularly 
entrenched as associate organist at The 
Strand, where her delightful picture 
work is meeting with loeal favor. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad and his excellent 
choral organization at First Christian 
Church rendered an ambitious pro- 
gram of music at the church on the 
first sunday in March, as one of a 
series of special musical programs. 





thing “awful,” from the high brow 
standpoint, such as a fox trot too, 
which often results in attracting 
people who would otherwise never be 
“exposed” to good things. And he 
plays to more crowded houses as a rule 
than his big brother up the street in 
Symphony (or Orchestra) Hall. 

But I did not start out to tell you 
of things orchestral, but of a real 
genius, Robert Gordon Clarke, who 
presides (with the alternative assis- 
tance of C. D. Boomhower, whom I 
have not heard, but who Mr. Clarke 
assures me is worth a special visit) 
at the three-manual 130 stop organ 
(33 real registers unified, full traps 
and effects) built by Hillgreen Lane 
and Co. of Alliance. Mr. Clarke has 
a happy combination of set pieces with 
clever improvised joints, and very 
fascinating improvised sections of 
pages in length. The picture feature, 
in which fortunately he was most used, 
was Norma Talmadges’ “The Lady,” 
and one could almost tell what was 
going on without looking at the screen, 
so subtle were: the nuances and shad- 
ings of whatever he was playing. He 
used as leit motives “SEVENTEEN” and 
“Dear LitTLE Basy or Ming,” and 
their introduction, suggestion, develop- 
ment was a whole entertainment in 
itself and (classically) “well worth the 
price of admission.” He used how- 
ever much “regular stuff” such as The 
Rachmaninoff Metopy, Sibelius’ D-flat 
RoMANCE; and also “You have to get 
out and under,” “Where did you get 
that hat,” and many contrasts from 
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grave to gay and back, all consum- 
mately woven into one consistent sym- 
phonic item of an hour’s length, with 


‘as much continuity and contrast and 
‘interest as the screen work itself 
afforded. 


In his little up stairs study during 
one of his reliefs I found a fine 


‘library, and his work table was strewn 
‘with mss paper, on which I found 


studies in melodie variation and de- 
velopment, which he assured me 
afforded him much amusement between 
work periods. “It is so easy for one 
to waste these minutes, and I want to 


know all about how and why I do 


what I do.” <A fine musician, an 
ambitious man, and a gentleman, is 
Robert Clarke, and his work has a 
dignity equal to that of most church 
musicians plus a far greater variety. 

The Guild Recitals for the month 
were given on the 8th by Ernest 
Tbbetson, on the 15th by Wm. G. 
Schenck, and on the 22nd by G. 
Harold Brown of Port Huron, each 
assisted by soloists, and well attended. 
The symphony society used the organ 
most effectively in Victor Kolar’s In 
Memory oF A FRIEND and in Herman 


Los Angeles Notes 


The Representatives of The American Organist are Pro- 
fessional Organists, not Paid Correspondents; Their 
Interests are Professional, not Commercial. Help Them 
Put Your City on the Organist’s Map. 


By ROY L. MEDCALFE 
Official Representative 


MISS MARY RUTH INGRAHAM 
has been appointed organist at Hoyt’s 
new theater in Long Beach. Miss 
Ingraham has been playing at the Dale 
Theater for several years. 

Roosevelt Memorial Park, Los An- 
geles, is installing an outdoor organ 
claimed to be another “world’s 
largest.” It is a unit type instrument 
of four manuals, but whoever heard a 
unit or a manual speak! 

The Easter service at the Hollywood 
Bow this year included Alice Gentle, 
Conrad Nagel, a chorus directed by 
Wm. Tyroler, the Hollywood Com- 
munity Orchestra, a children’s ehorus 
of 500 and congregational singing 
directed by Hugo Kirchofer. 

Dr. Ray Hastings recently presented 
his pupil Mabel M. Hamer in recital 
at the Congregational Church, Eagle 
Rock. 

The much heralded Roman Choir 
which gave two Los Angeles concerts 
in March was not up to the standard 
expected by Californians from such 
organizations. 

Lenten organ recitals were given 
each day at St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
prominent Los Angeles organists. Half 


Hans Wetzler’s Vistons. Mr. V. P. 
Coffey, one of the viola section (who 
also plays the Celeste, and seems able 
to fill in anywhere) was at the key- 
board in Mr. Kolar’s lugubrious num- 
ber, while Mr. Frank Wrigley, one of 
our best equipped organists (technical- 
ly), helped produce under Mr. Wetz- 
ler’s own baton, that greatest of all 
climaxes I know of—not even Berlioz 
has exceeded the grandeur of the vol- 
ume attained without noise in the 
ScuHEeRz0 Demonico of these VISIONS. 

The combination ot extra drums, 
cymbals, trumpets, tubas in addition to 
the usual full symphonic apparatus 
with the full power of that great organ 
piled on its “32s” is unbelievable, and 
proves how well the powers that be, 
planned in drawing the scheme of the 
organ. 

All the choirs are busy with Easter 
preparations, and St. Paul’s choir is 
going to outdo even its own mass 
reputation by a performance of the 
Bach “Passion” (Matthew) on April 
fifth. 

No, you who come to Detroit, need 
not feel that you are going to suffer 
deprivation musically. 





hour services were broadcasted each 
noon from the Wurlitzer Studio 
sponsored by various church organiza- 
tions. 

The March program of the Southern 
California Chapter of the A.G.O. was 
given by Dr. Roland Diggle, organist 
at St. John’s and Perey Shaul Hallett 
of All Saints, Pasadena. The recital 
was given at Dr. Diggle’s church on 
the new Skinner. 

The summer concerts of the L. A. 
Philharmonic orchestra will be given 
at the Hollywood Bowl under the di- 
rection of Sir Henry Wood, Rudolf 
Ganz, Walter Damrosch, Fritz Reiner, 
and Leopold Stokowsky. 

Under the direction of Franz Sal- 
bach the Bach Choir recently gave a 
very creditable presentation of 
“ELIJAH” at the Municipal Auditor- 
ium in Long Beach. An orchestra ac- 
companied the chorus. California is 
badly in need of good organs in her 
many civic centers. Pasadena is to 
begin the erection of its magnificent 
new auditorium and though there has 
been no organ purchased the architect 
has been instructed to “leave room” 
for one. Anybody having an organ in 


storage somewhere might find some 
rent tree space later. 

It has been suggested that Charlie 
Chaplin may have once been an organ- 
ist inasmuch as his fame is partly due 
to his pedal dexterity. 

Ernest Douglas has returned from a 
trip to New York and Chicago. 

George A. Mortimer assisted by 
F. G. Novis recently gave an interest- 
ing recital at the Throop Memorial 
Church in Pasadena. 

Arnold Dann presented another en- 
joyable program on the new Skinner 
at the M. E. Church, Pasadena, March 
10th. The Bach Toccata AND FUGUE 
in Dm and the Sibelius FINLANDIA 
were especially commendable. 

The West Coast-Langley Theater 
circuit is installing several new unit 
instruments in theaters under construc- 
tion. This company is spending one 
and a half million dollars in an ex- 
pansion program and several new or- 
gans have been ordered. 

John E. Hill of the Hollywood 
Theater has been appointed organist 
at the new theater soon to open in 
Beverly Hills. 

The Spencer Organ Co. of Pasadena 
is preparing to construct a new factory 


‘for the extensive manufacture of or- 


gans. Mr. Spencer has built 150 
chureh instruments for Southern Cal- 
ifornia during the past year. 

Dr. Ray Hastings of Trinity Baptist 
gave a recital in San Pedro for the 
Community Concert Association. 

Wm. J. Kraft formerly organist at 
Columbia University and now with the 
University of California is conducting 
a course in musi¢ appreciation and 
history. 

Dr. Humphrey Stewart of San 
Diego has been awarded the David 
Bishop Memorial medal in recognition 
of his cantata, “THe Hounp or 
HEAVEN.” 

There’s probably a lot more that I 
don’t know anything about! 


Paris Impressions 


By HUGH McAMIS 
Official Representative 


WHEN one speaks of an organ fit 
for a king we wonder just what king’s 
organs were like. One of the best ex- 
amples left in France is the one built 
by Louis XIV. in the Royal chapel at 
the Chateau of Versailles. Within its 
white panels decorated with the royal 
arms, the trophies of war, garlands and 
bas-reliefs carved with an incompar- 
able delicacy set off by gold, the 
splendor of its seventy pipes of the 
Diapason equally distributed between 
the five large towers, this instrument 
offers to our admiration three sides, 
each of which is a model in decoration 
and richness. 
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The first record we have is that the 
organ proper was begun in 1697 and 
finished in 1711, the makers being 
paid 17,200 livres or about $3,000. 
The case was carved in 1710-11 after 
designs of Robert de Cotte, Bertrand 
and Dugoulon doing the major parts. 

After the Revolution the organ was 
in a bad condition but by the efforts 
of one Beche who said in his report 
“it was one of the finest in the Re- 
public and was worth 50,000 livres,” 
it was repaired. The registration was 
at that time: 
PEDAL: 

(23 notes) 

8’ Flute 

4’ Flute . 
8’ Trumpet 4’ 
GREAT 

(50 notes) 
16’ Diapason 

(beginning at 

middle C) 

8’ Diapason 
-- Bourdon 
Flute 
Flute 
4’ Octave 

V. Cornet 
8’ Trumpet 
4’ Clarion 
SWELL: 

(27 notes) 
Not given 
It is noticed that there are no strings 
and that the pedal has no 16’. 

Cavaille-Cole was given the charge 
to repair it in 1873. He reduced it to 
two manuals and disgraced the work 
by placing a waxed oak console in 
front masking part of the carving. 
Happily two of the claviers of rose 
wood were saved by M. Charles M. 
Widor who had them put in his small 
organ at St. Sulpice. (This charming 
little instrument was made in 1748 
for the Dauphin, father of Louis 
XIV., and afterwards installed in the 
Petit-Triavon for Marie-Antoinette. 
During the Revolution it was sold to 
a broker and was acquired in 1804 by 
St. Sulpice. It now stands in a room 
in the tower back of the organ.) The 
new specifications show that there were 
several strings added, the mixtures 
were reduced and the pedal now 
possessed two 16’ stops. 

PEDAL: .. Flute 

(30 notes) 2 Doublette 

16 Bourdon SWELL: 

8 Flute 8 Viol 

4 Flute .. Voix Celeste 
16 Bassoon 4 Flute 

8 Trumpet .. Duleciana 
GREAT: V. Plein-jen 

(54 notes) 16 Bombarde 

16 Bourdon 8 Trumpet 

8 Bourdon .. Cromorne 

.. Diapason .. Vox Humana 
.. Flute Har. 4 Clarion 

.. Salicional a 

4 Octave re 


CHOIR: 
(50 notes) 
8’ Diapason 
Bourdon 
Octave 
Nazard 
Tierce 
Doublette 
8’ Trumpet 
Cromorne 
Plein-jen 
ECHO: 
(34 notes) 
8’ Flute 
.-. Oboe 
V. Cornet 
8’ Flute 
Trumpet 
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It is hoped that the Chapel will be 
used again soon for sacred concerts for 
the society known as “Friends of Arts 
of Seine and Oise” has undertaken the 
splendid work of securing funds to 
make over the organ. 

We have many interesting facts 
connected with the instrument. It is 
remembered that in 1778 Mozart was 
offered the position of organist for 
2,000 livres with permission to do 
what he liked six months of the year. 
But he sets about calculating and dis- 
covers that these 2,000 livres would 
make only 333 dollars which in Ger- 
many would be something but is 
nothing in Paris! With his invariable 
prudence his father desires him to 
weigh all circumstances carefully be- 
fore he declines the offer. 

“Consider,” he observes, “that you 
leave half a year disengaged for 
another service; that it is, probably, an 
engagement for life, sick or well; that 
you can resign at any time; that you 
are at court, consequently daily under 
the eye of the king and queen, and so 
much the nearer to fortune; that on a 
vacancy you may become one of the 
Kapellmeisters; that you may, in time, 
become instructor on the clavier to the 
royal family which would be very 
lucrative; that nothing would prevent 
you from writing for the theater or 
the concert spirituel, or from publish- 
ing music, and dedicating it to your 
patrons among the great, Versailles 
being the summer residence of many 
ministers; that Versailles is itself a 
little city, or at least is inhabited by 
so many persons of distinction that 
pupils can never be wanting; and, 
lastly, that it would be the most cer- 
tain way of obtaining the patronage of 
the queen, and becoming popular.” 
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Notwithstanding all these arguments, 
Mozart declined the offer, in fact he 
never had any serious thoughts of ac- 
cepting it from the first. “Whoever 
enters the royal service is forgotten 
in Paris, and their organist”! © 


San Francisco Items 


By WALTER B. KENNEDY 
Official Representative 


Among the general notes we have 
one of extreme importance to our San 
Francisco Representative. It is the 
opening and dedication recitals of the 
new 4-66 Kimball in our Correspond- 
ents own Church, the First Presby- 
terian. The programs lasted four 
days. The first was the Dedicatory 
Service, Feb. 17, Feb. 18 the inaugural 
recital was given by Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, Feb. 19 a recital was presented 
by Miss Virginie De Fremery, Miss 
Claire McClure, and Mr. Walter B. 
Kennedy. On the 20th of Feb. the 
Temple Choir under the direction of 
Mr. Kennedy gave a presentation of 
Haydn’s “The Creation.” Mr. Henry 
Bretherick was the guest organist for 
this event. Included in the programs 
we find the following contemporary 
selections of interest: 


Taylor—Dedication 
Borowski—Third Sonata 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Mason—A Cloister Scene 
Hawke—A Southern Fantasie 
Boradin—Au Couvent 
Milligan—Prelude on Traditional 
Melody 
Frysinger—Chant sans Paroles 


Seattle and the Northwest 


The Achievements of One are the Inspiration of Another; 
the whole Profession is a Fraternal Brotherhood. Let 
Us get Better Acquainted by Telling Each Other of Our 


Aspirations, our Achievements, our Successes. 


By FREDERICK C. FERINGER 


Official Representative 


AT the third concert of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus a 
very creditable rendition of Arthur 
Sullivan’s cantata “THE GoLpEN 
LEGEND” was presented. The orchestra 
was under the direction of Carl 
Denton. 

Lucien E. Becker, F.A.G.O., recent- 
ly gave the fourth of his series of re- 
citals on the Olds Memorial organ at 
Reed College. The Rheinberger 
PasToRALE Sonata was the feature of 
the program. 

There seems to have been a revival 
of Handel’s Oratorios in the great 


Northwest this season. The “MxsiaH’” 
was given by the Vancouver Choral 
Society which was the thirteenth an- 
nual presentation of the work. The 
First Presbyterian choir of Victoria, 
under the baton of Jackson Hanby, 
presented “Samson,” and the Seattle: 
Oratorio Society directed by J. W. 
Bixel gave “Jupas MAccaBEvs.” 

Both the First Presbyterian and the 
First Baptist of Tacoma are planning 
to install new organs during the com- 
ing year. The average cost of each 
will be. about $25,000. The Baptist is: 
to be a 3-52 Estey. 
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Washington 


By THOMAS MOSS 
Official Representative 


YOUR Correspondent believes it would 
be a deserving punishment for some 
of the organists who have the recital 
bug, to make them attend their own 
recitals. I wonder if we would be 
shocked at our own playing if we 
heard it as others do? Some of us 
couldn’t be! I subscribe to all this 
after hearing many church organ re- 
citals. Why so many of these affairs, 
when a large majority of them accom- 

plish nothing, except it be to exhibit 
our own inefficiency? 

In conversation with a well known 
music critic the other day, and know- 
ing his aversion to the way in which 
the organ is used by the ordinary 
church organist and others, I re- 
quested him to give the reasons for 
his dislike. Here they are—and they 
represent what a good many of us 
have known for some time past: 

1. The jack of rhythm, and the 
excessive use of the legato touch; 

2. The ridiculous and uncalled for 
liberty of taking “time out” when 
turning pages, or changing registra- 
tion; 

3. Inappropriate registration. 

This is a laymans’ view of the way 
we present an organ recital. It is not 
to be wondered at then, that the pro- 
fessional musician sometimes _ sits 
aghast at the uncalled for liberties in- 
dulged in by recitalists. Your Corres- 
pondent would like to add a fourth 
“dislike’—the tendency to subserve 
heart and soul playing to technical 
display. Performance in many cases 
becomes a matter of speed, and if by 
chance we succeed in breaking the 
record by ¥% of a second, we pat our- 
selves on the back. Inward expression 
becomes a sacrifice for external show, 
where beauty is unkonwn. Too many 
organ recitals of unsatisfactory quality 
are being given these days. They are 
retarding the success of the concert 
organist and his work. 

Mr. Otto Beck, at the Tivoli Theater, 
broadcasts every Saturday night at 
11.15. If this is not too late for you, 
hear him. You will enjoy his pro- 
grams immensely. 

Mr. Warren F. Johnson, assistant 
organist at the Washington Cathedral, 
gave an ambitious program at All 
Saints’ Episcopal, Chevy Chase Circle, 
Feb. 15. Bach, Franck, Karg-Elert, 
and Basil Harwood were all repre- 
sented. 

The choir of the Epworth M. E. 
Chureh South gave Gounod’s 
“GALLIA,” with accompaniment of 
string quartet, trumpet and organ, on 
Feb. 17. In addition, a male quartet 
sang, and organ numbers were played 


by Mr. Edwin Moore. The program 
was gievn under the direction of Mr. 
Louis Potter. 

Mr. R. Deane Shure, at Mt. Vernon 
Place Church South, is receiving 
favorable comment on his piano suite 
Lyric Wasuineton. Two of the 
numbers have been arranged for the 
organ by the Composer, which have re- 
cently been broadcast from the Skin- 
ner Studio. 

Mr. Harry Edward Mueller, who 
entertains the guests on the organ at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., re- 
turned to his former organ bench at 
the First Congregational and pre- 
sented the following program: 

Wagner—Lohengrin Bridal Chorus 

Mendelssohn—On Wings of Song 

Bonnet—Ariel 

Dawes—Melody 

Widor—Allegro Vivace: (Son. 5) 

Familiar Melodies 

Liszt—-Les Preludes 

“Whispering Hope” and “Carry 
Me Back to old Virginia” were the 
“familiar melodies” and done most ex- 
quisitely they were. Les PROELUDES 
was not so successful, neither was the 
Bonnet ArtEL. The MEtLopy by our 
Vice-President was given in lovely 
colors; and the Mendelssohn was 
effectively played. The LOoHENGRIN 
Intropuction Mr. Mueller played 
with fine spirit; to some it was the 
most satisfying number on the pro- 
gram. By way of diversion, Mr. 
Mueller offered two piano numbers, 
and as an encore gave the paraphrase 
on the Sextet From Lucra, for left 
hand alone. 


Brevities 


Personal and General News Items 


Briefly Stated for Record 


PERSONAL NOTES 
SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, College of the City 
of New York, gave his 1,000th recital in the 
Great Hall of the College, March 8th. Dur- 
ing this course of recitals there have been 
7,996 performances of 1,486 different works. 

RAY HASTINGS, Temple Baptist, Los 
Angeles, was highly complimented on his work 
in the church he has served for the past 13 
years. His 13th anniversary with the church 
occurred Feb. 8 and in the church calendar 
he was said to be “the foundation upon which 
Temple music is built.’’ 

WALLACE McPHEE, a pupil of J. W. 
Andrews, was recently appointed organist of 
the 1st Baptist, Paterson, N. 

GEORGE B. NEVIN’S Christmas Cantata 
“THE INCARNATION” was presented in about 
200 churches this year. Mr. Nevin’s_ pub- 
lishers will issue for the Easter Season “THE 
WALK TO EMMAUS.” 

PHILO ADAMS OTIS: The Hyde Park 
Presbyterian and the First Presbyterian united 
in a music service given at the Hyde Park 
Church in “appreciation of the lifelong de- 
votion of Philo A. Otis to the musical interests 
of the Presbyterian Church.’’ Mr. Otis has 
been with the First Presbyterian Church for 
over 50 years. 

MAURICE K. SMITH, director of the 
Sacremento Pipe Organ School is now prepar- 
ing students to play for motion pictures. Mr. 
Abeline Graham, one of Mr. Smith’s students, 
has succeeded him as organist with the Sac- 
remento Symphony Orchestra. 
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HUMPHREY J. STEWART’S “Hounp oF 
HEAVEN” was presented by the San Diego 
Oratorio Society, March 9, at the Spreckels 
Theater. The Society, composed of 200 voices, 
was assisted by an orchestra of 50 members 
and 50 members of the Cadman Club. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 
WARREN D. ALLEN: Stanford University, 
Calif., Memorial Church, winter quarter re- 
citals given every Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday. 

HENRY F. ANDERSON: Feb. 16, Cleve- 
land, Emmanuel Church. 

LUCIEN E. BECKER: Feb. 10, Portland, 
Ore., Reed College Chapel. 

GEORGE ALBERT BOUCHARD: Jan. 23, 
Medina, N. Y., Masonic Temple, under the 
auspices of the Easter Star. 

MISS CAROLYN M. CRAMP: Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, New York, 
regularly featuring Miss Cramp in organ se- 
lections in conjunction with a play presented 
by the Institute Players. 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST: Feb. 8, New 
York, N. Y., Community Church, dedication 
of new organ built by Mr. Arpard E. Fazakas. 

MISS ANNA BLANCHE FOSTER: Jan. 1, 
Redlands, Calif., First Congregational. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX: March 2, 
Watertown, N. Y., First Presbyterian. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER: Jan. 28, York, 
Pa., Memorial Reformed. 

EMORY L. GALLUP: Feb. 26, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Fountain Street Baptist. 

JOHN S. GRIDLEY: Cumberland, Md., 
Emmanuel Church, series of monthly organ 
recitals; Jan. 12, Cumberland, B’er Chayim 
Temple. 

HARRY B. JEPSON: Woolsey Hall, Yale 
University, series of Sunday recitals. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT: Feb. 2, Cleve- 
land, Trinity Cathedral . 

LORENZO PRATT OVIATT: St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., Memorial Presbyterian, series of 
Sunday Twilight recitals. 

JOHN PRIEST: March 11, 
N. Y., Colony Theater, 
N.A.O. and N.Y.S.T.O. 

SAMUEL J. RIEGEL: Feb. 8, Balboa 
Park, San Diego, Calif. 

EARL W. ROLLMAN: Feb. 17, Reading, 
Pa., St. Stephen’s Reformed. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT: Jan. 19, Reading, 
Pa., Holy Spirit Lutheran; Feb. 6, New York, 
N. Y., Town Hall. 

ARTHUR H. TURNER: Jan. 15, Scandin- 
avian music, Jan. 24, Feb. 7, American music, 
Springfield, Mass., Municipal Auditorium. 

HOMER WHITFORD: Fen. 3, Northamp- 
= Mass., John M. Green Hall, Smith Col- 
lege. 

CARL WIESEMANN: Feb. 17, Dallas, 
Tex., Oak Cliff Presbyterian; Feb. 20, Waco, 
Tex., First Presbyterian; Dallas, Tex., St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, series of noon Lenten 
recitals from March 2, to April 6. 

HEALEY WILLAN: Feb. 23, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Westminster Presbyterian. 

FRANK PARKER, director of the Choral 
Soviety, Sherril, N. Y., lead the third annual 
concert by the Society, Feb. 16, Plymouth 
Church Auditorium, Sherril, N. Y. Pupils of 
Mr. Parker were featured in a song recital 
ge 18, New Century Auditorium, Utica, 


CHARLES PEAKER: Jan. 26, Peter 
borough, Can., Knox Presbyterian, assisted by 
vocalist. 

FEDERAL L. WHITTLESEY: directed the 
choir of the First M. E., Elgin, Ill., in a per- 
formance of the ‘“‘Messiah’’ Feb. 8. 

ILLINOIS A.G.0O.: Feb. 9, recital in 
Englewood First M. E., Chicago; participat- 
ing organists were: Mr. Frank Van Dusen, 
Miss Lily Wadhams-Moline, Mr. Francis 
Moore, assisted by the Church choir under 
the direction of Mr. Charles W. Leigh. 

TEXAS: Mar. 19, Mrs. H. V. Culp in 
Lecture-organ recital, East Dallas Christian; 
April 14, combined organ and choir recital, 
Miss Bernice Breg, organist. 

N.A.O. HEADQUARTERS announce a re- 
cital by Mr. John Priest at the Colony 
Theater, New York, N. Y., Mar. 11; Union 
Essex Chapter held a meeting of the N. J. 
Council Mar. 25 in the North Reformed 
Church, Mr. Walter xine’ Stanley, gave a re- 
cital on the new Casa’ 

TRUETTE ORGANISTS CLUB, Boston, 
Mass., held their 4th meeting at the residence 
of Mr. Everett E. Truette, Brokline, where 
they enjoyed a joint recital by Mr. and Mrs. 
Truette, Feb. 26. 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS Musical Club 
presented Mr. Edward Kreiner, viola, and Mr. 
Wm. Bachaus, piano, in a joint recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, N. Y., March 10. 


New York, 
under auspices of 




















BACK of the merry publisher lie the 


past, and the subscriber. Let the past 
lie buried. But if the subscribed bury 
himself too deeply in his own per- 
sonal problems and forget the pro- 
fession to which he belongs, then in- 
deed do the publisher’s problems arise. 

The cheery reception accorded our 
magazine in its new bib and tucker 
well repaid every anxious hour spent 
over a type-founder’s catalogue and 
the artist’s sketches. We’re not done 
with that yet. The big problem now 
is to stop combing our hair and brush- 
ing our clothes, and on with the 
journey. 

It’s a long, long road, though, and 
a publisher dare not set out on it 
alone. We've traveled enough together 
to prove that THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST is pretty good company, and 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


the profession as a whole is top notch 
company. Now for the big over- 
mountain drive. 

Expensive? We just guess it is. 
Lots of work? Nothing but it. 
Neither of these things count—after 
all, they are only things; they have no 
real meaning of their own. We’re 
not interested in things. Ours is a 
spiritual, a mental world. We are 
dealing with the onward march of 
ideas, the wide spread of ideas, the 
victory of ideas. And we care not 
whose ideas they are; the profession 
will see to it that none but good ideas 
are victorious. 

But what chance have ideas where 
there are no minds? The thing we as 
a profession need now is a greater 
massing of minds, young, middle aged, 
and old—the young to add _ spurs, 
the old to give counsel, and the middle 
aged to mark the course. Where are 
we to get all these minds? Where? 
Why that is the job of the subscribers. 

The publisher has his representa- 
tives only in a dozen cities, and no 
more. But the subscriber, the sub- 
seriber is already active in a thousand 
cities. Isn’t the answer easy? Cer- 
tainly. Let the subscriber speak a 
word when the speaking is so easy and 
a brother organist so near, or let him 
write a word to a colleague or a pupil, 
or let him send his publisher the names 
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and addresses of the organists he 
knows. And the rest is easy. Growth 
comes of its own accord when minds 
and hearts are warm. 

The bills mount up. To publish the 
music world’s most handsome maga- 
zine is not a problem for pennies or 
dimes. Had we no faith in the status 
of the minds our magazine is to ap- 
peal to, we could venture no such 
publishing program. The organist is 
a person of discrimination; cheap 
dress in journalism no more appeals to 
him or her than anything else cheap. 
Suppose every reader were to udd 
just one other subscriber to our mail- 
ing list each year—add just one in 
365 days. . . . Dreams are fascinating: 
things. We like to dream of the time 
when our great world of the orga 
will be a cooperative world wherein 
the individual effort of the subscriber 
shall be as actively dedicated to the 
task of assisting his publisher, as the 
effort of his publisher now is to assist 
him by interesting him with the de- 
lightful things of his profession. To 
a fuller cooperation we cordially in- 
vite the participation of our every 
subseriber. Can THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST for the latter half of 1925 be 
a larger and more beautiful magazine 
than for the present half? We hope 
so. Your cooperation alone can make 
it possible. 
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I T your satisfaction be 

omplete. Specify Deagan 
percussionsin the Organ you 
purchase or when adding percus- 
sion stops. There is no successful 
substitute. They are used by prac- 


tically every Organ manufacturer 
in North America as 


well as bya number .J , Deagan Inc. 


of European builders. 
Established 1880 


Deagan Building, 4217 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 


DEAGAN MASTER TUNERS ARE IN DAILY USE 
IN THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS AT WASHINGTON 
AS WELL AS IN THE DEAGAN FACTORY 
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DEAGAN Cathedral Chimes, 
Harp Celestes, Carillon 
Harps, Marimba-Harps, 
Xylophones, Orchestral Bells, etc., 
are produced by skilled craftsmen, 
trained through years of service 
under the direction of the greatest 
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living authority on 
percussion tone 


tuning, J. C 
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